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Yes—a Nash “600 —the big 6-pas- 
senger car—travels 29 fo 30 miles ona ; 
- ; a rough, tough road ride like velvet! 
gallon of gas, at moderate highway é é 
speed. Up to 600 miles on a tanktul! There’s year ‘round comfort in Nash 
Conditioned Air... with automatic of a double Convertible Bed for way- 
temperature control . . . free from side lodging, anywhere, anytime. 


dust, and dratts, and stuffy air. 


But that doesn’t begin to tell why 
thousands of buyers each month switch 
to this new Nash. More fun per mile—and more miles 
. There's the new unitized body and per gallon—that’s what you get in a 
There's the utter smoothness ot deep coil frame... evg/neerme out the old-time new Nash “600""! 


springs at all four wheels—that make squeaks and rattles. a ; 
There’s a new kind of automobile 


And you can even have the conrensence 


dealer in America today. He has the 
great new Nash “600” and the Nash 
Ambassador. 


Soul. BE AHEAD WITH 


NASH MOTORS DIVISION, NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETRC'T 
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It’s an old superstition that men go mad in the moonlight, 
but did you ever hear of moonbeams blinding a horse? In 
400 A.D., the Romans gave the name ‘‘moon blindness” to 
an equine eye disease because they believed it was caused 
by lunar changes. 





Recent veterinary studies made by the Army show that 

moon blindness is a vitamin deficiency. 

: Responsible for more blindness in horses 

EB the horse that v\ ent blind and mules than all other causes combined, 
a it occurs when diet lacks riboflavin. 


in the moonlight — Moon blindness now costs American 


horsemen more than $17,000,000 a year. 





| ic ia In the future, breeders will add a penny’s 






worth of riboflavin to each feedbag to 





prevent this destructive disease. 


Riboflavin is essential to 
the health of poultry and 
livestock. Without it, 
chickens develop curled- 
toe paralysis, lay eggs that 
will not hatch, and lack 
vigor. Riboflavin promotes 
healthy growth and sound 
development in young 





SS cattle, pigs, dogs, and fur- 
SS bearing animals. 

For years feed men have 
preferred B-Y-21, a natural ribo- 
flavin product made by an exclusive CSC 
biological process. This natural product 
contains many valuable nutritive elements 
in addition to riboflavin, Like the new in- 
secticides and veterinary penicillin, B-Y-21 


is another important CSC contribution to 





agriculture. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y: 
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Scorching sun and drenching water 
eave hair dull and brittle! 
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Summer can be your hair’s worst enemy. Precious scalp oils get baked out by 
sun, dried out by wind, washed out by your swim and shower. You wind up 
with dull, brittle, misbehaving hair. But not if you... 


Use the Vitalis ‘“60-Second Workout” 








x 


a 

2. 10 seconds to comb. And man, have you 
ever looked better? No greasy, “‘patent-leather” 
look, either—Vitalis contains no mineral oil. 
And that fresh, natural lustre is only half the 
story. Your scalp feels refreshed, invigorated! 
Get Vitalis today. 


Keep hair handsome with 


. Vital $50 Secon Workout 


1. 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your tight, 
dry scalp. As you rub briskly, depleted natural 
scalp oils get the extra, hair-shielding help of 
Vitalis’ pure vegetable oils. You prevent dry- 
ness, rout loose dandruff, help check excessive 
falling hair. 


oduct of Bristol-Myers 
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The Gamut 


I have just been looking through the May 96 
NewswWEEK and noted the changes in typog. 
raphy. 

I thought you might be interested to know 
that. to me at. least, the changes are for the 
better. I particularly like the smaller. boldface 
treatment of the subheads, and also the simpli- 
fied modern treatment of the running heads 
at the top of each page. 


NorMan Byron 
Vice President 
Senior Art Director 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Advertising 
New York City 


>. . I fortified myself with an aspirin, a 
reading glass, and the phone number of my eye 
doctor. But even so, I had to give up after a 
couple of pages .. . 
A. H. Freperick 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


>... Five newspapermen in this room . ., 
are Chinamen if you haven't gone backward in 
legibility, handsome as your new dress may be 
from the standpoint of style... 
Timotuy G. Turner 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


>... Iam pleased and satisfied to observe 
your new style of printing titles and subtitles. 
It adds to both the pleasure and ease of read- 
ing your magazine. 

Davin B. Hotes 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H. 


>... I imagine that many of your subscribers 
are in my age group—past 65 years—and have 
eyes that prefer fairly large type .. . 
. 
Davi H. Hepsurn 
Nashville, Tenn. 


>...OK by me... 


GLENN O. BeckuamM 
The Yorktown News 
Yorktown, Texas 


> Newsweek in its latest format must make 
you folks feel like the chap who appears on 
the street without his trousers—kind of a new 
and breezy sensation. 

Any change, that makes a magazine more 
easily read would seem to me to be a step in 
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What a difference from their daughters! 


From middies to “midriffs”— bloom- 


iers to bobby socks! There’ve been 
some changes, all right, in the past 
generation. More, in fact, than you 
might suspect. For one thing—Betsy 
Co-ed’s grown a good bit taller since 
mother played center on the team! 





| 


Today’s average college girl has 
added an inch and a half over the 
class of thirty-odd years ago. That’s 
what the measuring yardstick at 
Vassar, Smith and Barnard shows. 
And the University of California re- 
ports the increase often touches two 
whole queenly inches! 

This doesn’t mean we’re raising a 
race of Amazons. The average height 
of men has been going up, too. But 


it does mean younger folk have bet- 
ter foods to “grow on” than their 
parents ever did. And these better 
foods have come about through for- 
ward strides made in the laboratory. 
Many of them are developments 
of National Dairy Laboratories — 
for the very good reason that milk, 
nature’s most nearly perfect food, 
offers virtually all the raw materials 
‘of modern nutritional research. 
Fortunately, National Dairy is 
organized to turn the findings of 
such research into the reality of new 
foods. The efforts of a great team of 
experts are combined to bring you 
better foods than mother ever 
dreaméd of when she was a girl! 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ... as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

















TO THE MANUFACTURER 


Johnson Bronze Sleeve Bearings Give You Every Worthwhile Advantage 
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LONG 
LIFE 


CORROSION 
RESISTANT 


’ UNIT 
CONSTRUCTION 


LOAD CARRYING 
CAPACITY 


HIGH RESISTANCE 
TO SHOCK 


LOW COEFFICIENT 
OF FRICTION 


EASY 
TO INSTALL 


CONFORMABILITY | 


NATION WIDE 
SERVICE 










































































Mes manufacturers find them- 
selves in a critical situation today. 
Material and labor costs are still advancing. 
Competition is becoming keener. Some 
ways must be found to keep finished product 
prices from going higher. Manufacturers 
realize that the one who can produce the 
most efficient unit at the lowest price will 
command the market. 

The low unit cost of Johnson Bronze 
Sleeve Bearings can make a substantial sav- 
ings in many cases. You will be pleasantly 
surprised at the economies possible through 
the wider use of Sleeve-Type Bearings. 
Yet this does not mean a compromise with 
quality and performance. It is simply a 
matter of selecting the right bearing for 
each application. Johnson Bronze will be 
glad to study your needs . . . will make 
recommendations . . . based on facts... 
free from prejudice. Take advantage of our 
wide and varied experience in assisting 
manufacturers of all types of equipment. 
Write us . . . or phone your nearby Johnson 
Bronze representative. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
110 South Mill Street +« New Castle, Pa. 
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Branch Offices L i 


Atlanta Los Angeles 
Buffalo Minneapolis 
Cambridge, Mass. Newark 
Chicago New York 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Dallas San Francisco 
Detroit St. Louis 


Kansas City, Mo Seattle 
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the right direction. I wonder if [you] have gone 
far enough. The new dress seems to me to cling 
a little too closely to its old make-up and to be 
just a little too elderly to be really new . 


J. H. Tinker 
Vice President 
Art Director 
McCann-Erickson, Ine. 
Advertising 
New York City 


>... The new format is most difficult to 
read . . . We love you in our household. We 
hope you'll have your old type cleaned by next 
issue so we can know what’s going on outside 
of Salt Lake City. 
Jim G. Bavpwin 
The Salt Lake Tribune 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Masterpieces 


. . . The cover on the issue of May 12 is one 
of the best examples of true art published in a 
long time. It has all the quality of an old 
master and could be likened to the Madonna 
della Sedia by Raphael . . . Kindly convey to 
the photographer, O. C. Sweet, my warmest 
congratulations. This is his masterpiece. 


Everett E. Farwety 


Alameda, Calif. 





sles @ ’ ‘ 
Newsweek—O. C. Sweet Bettmann Archive 


Madonnas: Porthole and Chair 


Swiss Saint 

I think Newsweek erred when it called St. 
Nicholas the first Swiss saint (Newsweek. 
May 26). What about St. Bernard and his 
famous rum-toting dogs for rescuing lost Al- 
pine travelers? 

E. J. Rooney 
New York City 
St. Bernard was French. 


Too Eager 


In the April 28 issue of NEWSWEEK is 8 
paragraph . . . headed “Pink Elephant Di 
vision” and telling of the customers of the 
Black Horse Tavern seeing a Canadian beaver 
swimming in the ditch’ outside the pub. Out of 
sheer curiosity, I am moved to ask: “What was 
a Canadian beaver doing in a ditch near Lon- 
don, that is, besides swimming?” 

Lestey M. HeatHCcorTE 

Montana State College Library 

Bozeman, Mont. 


Escaping from the London Zoo. 


Heirloom 


Having just read your article entitled “Aus- 
terity Hits the Mile” in your issue of May 19, 
I am outraged at the thought that one of our 
most loved classics has been described by the 
writer as a “current verse.” When just old 


Newsweek 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities, 


175 A BIG STEP... 


GETTING HIS FIRST professional haircut is 
a big event in every young fellow’s life—it 
turns him from a “mere infant” into a real 
boy. And, of course, mother especially is 
interested in seeing that the job is done ex- 
actly right. Chances are that it will be, too, 
because today, even the barber is working 
with better tools and other equipment — 
thanks to harder, stronger, more wear-re- 
sistant steels. 

Better metal parts...from the blades of 
the barber’s scissors to the giant pistons 
on a modern locomotive...are now made 
possible by improved methods of making 
and heat treating steels. American Cyana- 
mid has contributed to progress in this 
field through the development of more ef- 
ficient chemicals for“ salt bath” heat treat- 


MOLDING 


THE FUTURE 


ing, a method that offers unique advan- 
tages. It assures faster, cleaner, more uni- 
form results—cuts both time and costs. It 
is speeding production as well as increas- 
ing the durability and efficiency of metal 
parts for scores of vital needs—in 
automotive and aviation equip- 

ment ...machinery and machine 

tools ... electrical equipment and 

home appliances . . 
other products. 

In addition to AEROHEA 
compounds for the salt bath meth- 
od of heat treating, American 
Cyanamid produces a full line of 
case-hardening and liquid carbu- 
rizing compounds under the trade 
names AEROCASE* and AERO- 


.and in many 


THROUGH 


CARB*: The development of these prod- 
ucts for the metal working industry is part 
of the broad chemical service by which 
Cyanamid continually is seeking to add 
greater value to articles you use. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. * * Trade-Mark 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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— LETTERS 





enough to appreciate it, my father told it to 
me, and I understand that he got it from my 
granduncle. It ran like this: 


Oh the family got quite a start 

When Lady Jane became a tart, 

But pame is name and race is race 

So they bought. her a most exclusive beat 
On the sunny side of Jermyn Street. 


_.. 1 feel that in view of the interest aroused 
throughout the world in the continued and 
closer relations between the English-speaking 
nations, such classics as these should be pre- 
served intact. 


R. F. L. Harrison 


London, England 


Bikini Bob 

... May I suggest that the photo you offer 
as one of the Bikini blast (Newsweek, May 
96) to me appears more like the result obtained 
by sending your photographer to a nearby hair- 
dressing emporium and snapping a dame emerg- 
ing after an elaborate treatment . . . 


Georce E. LarraBee 
Arlington, Mass. 


>... Are you sure it’s the Bikini explosion, 
or are you substituting a press release from the 
National Hairdressers Association? 


Dr. A. Gurvitz 
Boston, Mass. . 


PS. Suggest you call it the “Bikini Bob.” 


© Could the symbolic interpretation of the 
Bikini atomic-bomb explosion picture, _ be: 
“Nothing in the universe is more deadly than 
the female of the species”? 


Mrs. Ateck SMITH 
Mt. Vernon,. N. Y. 


> With so many people crabbing nowadays 
about what pictures look like what, I guess 
I caught the fever too. [It] looks exactly like 
the back of the head and neck of my favorite 
brunette. 


Britt Grant 
Wheeling. W. Va. 


>... I could not help wondering whether 
the bomb was hit or a miss—looks like a 
“Perfect Miss” to me! 
Rev. Gerarp J. Liesst 
De Soto. Mo. 


(Continued on Page 10) 



































Associated Press 
Hair-do: Miss Bikini 
June 9, 1947 




















[ How Asbestos foiled a volcano ] 





¥. Ms in 79 A.D. Mt.Vesuvius buried Pompeii 
h under fiery cinders. 1700 years later, 
an asbestos funeral shroud was found 
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In the 17th Century a German ruler paid 

*6,300 for an asbestos table napkin! He 

would astound guests by throwing it into 
a fire, then removing it clean and whole! 





A movie script called for the heros hair 
to catch fire. To protect his head, the 
star wore a wig with an asbestos base. 
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Can you name an asbestos 

building material that looks 
equally at home in a steel 
mill-or a fashion salon ? 


(See below) 














Visit the mills of Industry and vou'll find roofs and sidewalls of 
K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated. And—on the distaff side— 
you'll find this same rugged “Century” Asbestos product decorat- 
ing a modish dress shoppe ! 


Yes, more and more you can look for this versatile building material 
in both your social and your workaday worlds. Simple beauty plus 
long life make it a natural for any type of construction. 


Of course, you get much more than beauty and strength in “Century” 
Asbestos Corrugated. You get a material that’s easy to work with, 
quick to apply ...can’t burn, rot, corrode... will cost you nary 
a penny in upkeep. 


Right now—while it’s fresh in your mind — why not  #» ‘Sy 
& y y aims 
look further into “Century” Asbestos Corrugated? 

Just write us for full details. 


: Nate made -bsteslos ... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY ce AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 
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Twenty-eight years’ 
flying experience. 


Ten years’ experience 
Fifty-two ‘million miler’ 


Speedbird Captains. 


~~ 























“YOUR BOOKS, Mr. Dickens, have brought home the English 
character to people all over the world. And we, too, have 
carried British ways to some pretty distant places. Seventy 
thousand miles of Speedbird Routes now link five Continents 
... and with us you'd be at home over any one of them.” 















See COVENT GARDEN, great fruit and vege- 
table market in the very heart of London. Here 
Pip, the hero of Dickens’ ‘Great Expectations,” 
often came to dine. Don’t miss J. Arthur Rank’s 
film version of this famous story. Watch for it at 
your local theatre. 


he LONDON FROM NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 

' From New York via SHANNON, WED., THURS., FRI., SUN.) 
via GLASGOW, TUES.: Fare $325.00 One Way, $586.70 
Round Trip. Also from Montreal via GLASGOW, MON.: 
Fare, $312.00 One Way, $561.60 Round Trip. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Information and reservations also at most airline offices, 
or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





over the North Atlantic. | 
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“IN NEW YORK onc afternoon, in London for lunch next day— 
crossing by Speedbird’s a different story to the weeks at sea 
you suffered on your previous trips here. No wonder those 
voyages rather damped your enthusiasm. But it’s splendid that, 
this time, your Great Expectations have been realised.” 


stint awsome age 
















“NINETY YEARS AGO, Sir, in Bleak House, you made the Rev. 
Mr. Chadband say, ‘Can we fly, my friends? We cannot, Why 
can we not fly, my friends?” And Mr. Snagsby interrupted him 
—‘No wings.” 1 wonder what. they’d both think now of 
BOAC’s 450,000 miles of flying every week!” 


OVER THE ATLANTIC...AND ACROSS THE WORLD 





SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 


BOA 


BRITISH overseas ainways conporarion, Mac 












GILBERT PAPER COMPANY + MENASHA. WIS. \ 
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Service 


“In your issue of May 26 you state that the 
ele p atolats USS. Oklahoma served with the British Fleet 
in the North Sea in the first world war. 


I do not intend to do any injustice to this , F * 
grand old ship, but you will have to tell me 


IRELAND WHICH STAYS GREEN THE YEAR where and when she ever served in the North 

‘ROUND HAS A MOIST, TEMPERATE CLIMATE. Sea with the British Fleet. 

IT 1S ALMOST THE SIZE OF MAINE. AREA: H __—— 

31,839 SQ.MILES. POPULATION 4,233,000. ee a 
a 7 





Melrose, Mass. 


Toward the end of the first world war, the 
Oklahoma, together with the Nevada and the 
Utah, three of the faster American battleships, 
were stationed on the extreme southwest coast 
of Ireland at Bantry Bay but saw no action, 






(IRISH LINEN --\RISH TABLE 

LINENS, WOVEN FROM FLAX,ARE » 

WORLD FAMOUS.CENTERED AROUND & 

BELFAST, THE INDUSTRY ISOVER ‘ 
200 YEARS OLD. 


é 





Associated Press 


US.S. Oklahoma: Her last trip 
The Red Cross 


The Red Cross means too much to America 
to have a long-time record in war and peace 
clouded by the stories of the Texas City dis- 
aster (NEWSWEEK, May 5) ... 

As a. prisoner of war for fourteen months I 
know that I owe my life to the Red Cross ... 


T. J. McHaAte 
Advertising Manager 





Dallas Magazine 

Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
é Dallas, Texas 

PATRON SAINT--ST.PATRICK (BORN @ a tT pee 
389 A.D.) WAS CARRIED TO IRELAND @ - LZ oe tg >... As an ARCer in foreign service for 
BY A BAND OF MARAUDERS, ESCAPED, 2 a & three and a half years in two theaters, where 
THEN RETURNED TO PLANT CHRISTIAN ( is —— 4 my job was a supervisory one, I think [I can 
ye : } answer Mr. Grisvard] (Letters, May 19) | 
ies .. . Yes [ARC personnel] were “pitching with — 
i ; o the generals and the colonels” because playing | 
eg a = ball with those boys was often the difference 
— between whether or not requisitions for food, 3 
equipment, property, and transportation rode to ~ 
the top of the box... 


£ 4 > 
t Ck A 
ey id 
es . 


Mary Rice ANDERSON 
New York City 


>... By order of the high-ranking officials in 






: ° the Army, Red Cross women came_ under 
ce Tm tn — > - PRICELESS BOOKS-*\RISH a —— pags a gp limited 
DED to dating officers only. Needless to say, many 
ses a Rago ey att ca silyl eae ONG 2 AGO workers felt this to be most undemocratic and 
THESE WEIRD FORMATIONS IN ORDER TO cROsS \ AS THE 8TH CENTURY, many Gd eek center 
TO SCOTLAND. ACTUALLY, THEY ARE LAVA OUT- BOAST AN UN poringeno ena NorMa Davenport 
CROPPINGS. RICHNESS OF DECORATION. Harriet AMBROSE 
ee ee a, a ou New York City 












, | - 
| Wou can talk to Ireland and most of the world’s ' >... During four years of service in the Army, ~ 
| oe % 33 months of it overseas, I encountered both — 
principal countries from your own telephone. A 3-minute goed andl inacempehenk tel head wpe 
conversation between Ireland and any point in the U. S. A. tives. Most of our hospital Red Cross personnel 
. . . fe f 
costs $12 in daytime; $9 at night. “ seemed to regard the whole war as a sort 0 
7 ” : SE, a N social junket . . . though there were notable 
oo an YQ exceptions. The only letters I ever saw being 
Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 6, written for wounded unable to write were 4 
Le ny, few I wrote myself . . . 
| eal | Sepcwick Meap, M.D. 
ge a aN a Rae ee —_—— Littleton, Mass. 
10 Newsweek = 
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D uscover Y. .. Like a friend who wears well, the beautiful Chrysler keeps revealing 


x F* 
esi ye traits of character you didn’t discover at first. You'll find, for instance, that 
peace Chrysler’s exclusive Full-flow oil filter cleanses every drop of oil constantly, 
die BF Y es ees makes your engine run smoother—and last longer . . . another example 
th] A” av of the advanced engineering that makes the Chrysler so satisfying to own. 
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From coast to coast, see a Chrysler-Plymouth dealer for finest service. 
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VER look inside a Railway Express 
Agency car? It’s apt to be carrying 
anything from orchids to oysters—any- 
thing that has to get there in a hurry! 
To give this urgent service new wings, 
Railway Express Agency is equipping 
500 new refrigerator cars with Timken 
tapered roller bearings. These bearings 
will be used in conjunction with trucks 
and brakes of full passenger car standard, 
which wall permit placing the cars in the 
fastest streamlined passenger trains 
attaining speeds of 100 m. p. h. 
Perishable fruits and fragile shipments 
will be carried to their destinations with 
streamliner speed and smoothness. All 


. } 
NOT JUST A BALL (>) NOT JUST A ROLLER > THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL ()) AND THRUST —(})—~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 2) 
{ 






500 NEW EXPRESS REFRIGERATOR CARS 
WILL ROLL ON TIMKEN BEARINGS 


speed restrictions due to bearings will 
be eliminated. Fuel consumption will 
be cut because Timken tapered roller 
bearings reduce starting resistance 88%. 
“Hot boxes” will be avoided, equipment 
life lengthened, maintenance costs cut. 

Timken tapered roller bearings take 
any combination of radial and thrust 
loads. Wherever wheels and shafts turn, 
they’re standard equipment for the 
tough jobs. Make sure the trademark 
“Timken” is on every bearing you buy. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steels and Tubing, Removable 
Rock Bits. 
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For Your Intormation 


OOPS! SORRY: At last we’re squared away with a Con- 
necticut dentist who has been trying to acquire some surplus 
weasels, The Nutmegger whipped through our May 19 Sci- 
ence account of the South Pole ex- 
pedition and immediately inquired as 
to the possibility of obtaining a pair 
of the Army weasels mentioned in the 
story as working in cooperation with 
sledge dogs landing supplies. To our 
letter of particulars he registered a 
horror-stricken “Gad! What a mess!! 

A weasel turns out to be a queer vehicle related to an 
automobile that can go swimming.” We are recommending 
an amiable cat, of no particular lineage, as next best. 





HAZLITT’S TRAVELS: Newsweex’s “Business Tides” col- 
umnist, Henry Hazlitt, is back after a flying trip to and 
around Europe, during which he visited six countries, with 
plane stopovers in three more. He rounds up his impressions 
in the composite picture of European economic conditions 
on page 79. On the Continent, Sweden struck him as the 
country most like America—the most lighted, the best- 
dressed, the best stocked. Another impression Mr. Hazlitt 
had which he couldn’t seem to fit into his column is that the 
prettiest girls in each country become airline hostesses. 


COMMUNISM IN THE NEWS: In recent months, News- 
WEEK editors have found the direct and indirect influence of 
Communism figuring more and more in various news devel- 
opments—domestic politics, foreign affairs, labor troubles, 
and so on. While deploring Red scares, we have been forced 
to recognize that America today has a political phenomenon 
unparalleled in history: a small minority group, guided by 
the policies of a foreign power, exercising substantial in- 
fluence in manifold indirect ways. 

Newsweek months ago decided to face the issue with a 
full and comprehensive investigation and report on the sub- 

ject. That report, by the National Af- 
-——- fairs Department, finally appeared last 
week—when we were a little sur- 
prised to find a full six pages were 
needed to tell the story completely. 
This week, to round out the. picture, 
NeEwswEEK presents the signed opin- 
i_————* ion of J. Edgar Hoover—as the single 

responsible United States official who 
has been most concerned with Comminists and Communism. 
Without either applauding or cendemning Mr. Hoover’s 
views, Newsweek publishes them on page 30 as an im- 
portant contribution to public thinking on one of the most 
controversial issues of the day. In so doing NEwsweEEK is 
neither embarking on any unreasoning Red hunt nor blinking 
at an unusual political actuality. 

NewsweEEK hopes that the combination of its own report 
and the Hoover piece will help readers to comprehend the 
complex issues, to spot such real dangers as exist, and to rec- 
ognize as phony those Red alarums that are not justified. 








THE COVER: As director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, J. Edgar Hoover is the man who must guide his staff 
along a line which runs between the constitutional rights of 
the individual on one side and the Administration’s demand 
to check Communism on the other. That Hoover takes his 
assignment seriously may be seen in this Look-Leavitt photo 
taken at FBI headquarters in Washington. 
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You're sure to click with this headwaiter—because he clicks 
you in with a Veeder-Root Hand Tally. Why so? Well, that 
handy little gadget helps him to keep the club’s capacity within 
the local laws, to anticipate table-vacancies, to keep tabs on 
waiters ...and to keep tabs on you! All very simple and un- 
obtrusive. And very good business. 


This compact Hand Tally is one of scores of standard Veeder- 
Root Counting Devices (manually, mechanically, and elec- 
trically operated) which are used to keep count of everything 
from people and packages to the revolutions of a lathe. Then, 
too, there are any number of special Veeder-Root Devices 
which do such things as indicate the computed price and 
gallonage of the gasoline you buy. In fact there’s a slogan: 
“Veeder-Root Counts Everything on Earth.” Why not let 
Veeder-Root engineers show you how you, your product or your 
production machines can count to greater advantage? Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., Montreal 3. 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 
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Capital Straws 


Watch for the government to seek in- 
dictments and criminal trials soon for 
several other employes it believes to be 
Communists. The cases will be similar to 
that resulting in the conviction of Carl 
Marzani . . . Clark Clifford, a top White 
House adviser, has an offer from private 
industry which he’s finding difficult to 
refuse .. . Representative Engel of Mich- 
igan is demanding that the Army and 
Navy unify their hospitals. He made a 
survey which showed that the services 
have 90,000 beds between them but that 
41,000 were vacant .. . The White House 
staff and the Budget Bureau are working 
on a plan to have Truman formally de- 
clare an end to hostilities by early sum- 
mer. 


Marshall and Vandenberg 


The intimate relationship between GOP 
Senator Vandenberg and the State De- 
partment, initiated by former Secretary 
Byrnes and interrupted by his resignation, 
is likely to be resumed. Although Secre- 
tary Marshall and Senator Vandenberg 
have the greatest respect for each other, 
which 
Vandenberg was invited along with other 
Congressional leaders, failed to produce 
the atmosphere of easy friendship which 
existed between Vandenberg and Byrnes. 
Following suggestions from mutual friends, 
Marshall and Vandenberg met alone over 
the week end and will continue to thrash 
out problems of foreign policy in the 
friendly intimacy of their homes rather 
than at more formal gatherings. 


Communist Infiltration 


Despite the official explanation of econ- 
omy, this was not the only consideration 
behind the Treasury’s order transferring 
the Federal Income Tax Processing Office 
from New York to Kansas City. Commu- 
nist infiltration among the staff of 2,000 
workers was another big reason. Not more 
than 200 employes are being moved to 
Kansas City: these are largely supervisory 
workers with permanent Civil Service 
status. The rest are being dropped. The 
same situation is behind the drive to have 
the Veterans Administration insurance of- 
fice returned to Washington from New 


York. 


Truman’s Radio Voice 


Behind proposals of Democratic party 
leaders to revive White House fireside 
chats is the marked improvement in Tru- 
man’s radio technique during the past 
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year. It’s largely due to J. Leonard 
Reinsch, 38-year-old Atlanta radio execu- 
tive, who has been Truman’s radio adviser 
since the 1944 campaign. Several days be- 
fore each Presidential broadcast, Reinsch 
comes to the White House and goes over 
the manuscript with Truman in private 
to perfect his delivery. To check the Pres- 
ident’s greatest speaking fault, speed, only 
two or three sentences are written on each 
page of script. During a broadeast Reinsch 
stands by to give Truman prearranged 
signals for lowering his voice or chan ing 
his timing and inflection. For informality, 
Reinsch hammers at the slogan: “Remem- 
ber’the living room.” 


National Notes 


Secretary Marshall has ordered an ad- 
ministrative overhaul of all U.S. diplo- 
matic missions abroad following com- 
plaints of inefficiency and overstaffing at 
some posts . The Brewster Senate 
investigating committee is preparing to 
wind up after it makes public the record 
of its inquiry into the Howard Hughes 
contract to build an all-wood, six-motored 
plane. Committee sources promise a sen- 
sation ... The Democratic National Com- 
mittee has recommended that Harley Hise 
of San Francisco be appointed to the RFC 
to succeed Charles Henderson. Hise is a 
former California State Loan Commis- 
sioner. Also don’t be surprised if Henry 
A. Mulligan resigns from the RFC soon. 


Jet Fighter Speed Problem 

The problem of how pilots of high-speed 
jet aircraft are to distinguish friendly from 
enemy planes as they zip past in flight is 
bothering military air strategists. Two 700- 
mile-an-hour fighters approaching each 
other, for example, would present the pilots 
with a 1,400-mile-an-hour recognition 
glimpse. AAF experts have developed a 
new method for studying human reaction 
under such conditions: Movies are taken 
of a current-type fighter plane, and the 
film speeded up until the plane is shown 
at speeds up to about 1,400 miles an hour. 
Pilots viewing the film are asked to iden- 
tify the planes. At what point the senses 
fail to register recognition is, as yet, a 
secret. However, the problem of aiming 
guns is not so serious; radar-controlled fir- 
ing can take care of that. 


Trivia 


The Army’s Chief of Chaplains, Maj. 
Gen. Luther Miller, was somewhat star- 
tled the other day by a letter from a 
small-town preacher, referring to the 
Army’s current sale of surplus Bibles: 
“Dear Sir: I understand you’re selling 
some extra Bibles. My church would like 
to buy 60 or 70 of them—preferably the 
King James virgin” . . . When Mrs. Tru- 
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man was asked the date of her birthday 
by reporters, she explained she hadn’t 
observed the occasion in years and didn’t 
want it mentioned . . . Senator Lodge 
speaks to French newspapermen in French. 
His French is better than their English, 
and there is less chance of misinterpreta- 
tion. 
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Trends Abroad 


The Kremlin has t@ld the U.S. Embassy 
in Moscow that in the future no direct con- 
tacts will be permitted between U.S. agri- 
cultural experts stationed in the Soviet 
capital and their Russian colleagues. The 
embassy promptly replied that the same 
restrictions will be imposed on Soviet agri- 
culturists in the U.S. . . . Watch for 
further attempts by British Labor party 
left-wingers to promote the reduction of 
Britain’s overseas forces as a_ straight 
“guns or butter” issue . . . Diplomats in 
Paris credit de Gaulle with the current 
good behavior of the French Communist 
party. They reason that the Communists 
are purposely avoiding a showdown on 
controversial issues lest the resulting con- 
fusion pave the way for the return of the 
man they hate most—de Gaulle. 


Russian Pressure in Rumania 


A Communist coup, similar to that in 
Hungary, is expected in Rumania. Follow- 
ing Soviet complaints that Premier Groza 
allows too much freedom to his opponents, 
mass political arrests are taking place 
throughout the country. More than 1,000 
political suspects were arrested in the first 
two weeks of May. 


Graft in Argentina 


At least one official graft scandal is due 
for early airing in Argentina. The govern- 
ment has not revealed why it dismissed the 
entire group of executives chosen to run . 
the Argentine telephone system after it 
was nationalized by purchase from Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph. However, 
those in a position to know say a probe, 
now in progress will show that in six 
months one top executive alone pocketed 
at least 5,000,000 pesos ($1,250,000) . Find- 
ings will be published, partly in the hope 
of silencing increasing public comment on 
the huge industrial profits being made by 
other officials who are close to Perén. 


Perén Maneuver 

Expect a fanfared “open breach” be- 
tween President Perén and the Argentine 
Army soon. It won’t be real: Perén has not 
abandoned his preoccupation with military 
strength. However, he would like to swing 
the spotlight away from the militarist ac- 
cent of the regime and toward trade as- 
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pects of his five-year plan. This purpose 
will be served by taking direction of the 
national steel-production program away 
from the army. It will be given to the Cen- 
tral Bank and the Institute for Trade Pro- 
motion which will stress production of strip 
steel and tinplate and increase profitable 
canned-food exports. The army will rage; 
Peron will appear to have been converted 
to peaceful pursuits; trade will be served; 
steel still will be available for arms as 
desired. 


Chinese Protest Over Dairen 

The Chinese, encouraged by the harden- 
ing U.S. anti-Russian attitude, intend to 
cite the Soviet Union before the United 
Nations Security Council for its failure to 
evacuate Dairen. Although the Russians 
promised to leave some time ago, they now 
again insist that they have a right to 
remain until the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Japan. 


Ramadier’s Strength 

State Department officials freely proph- 
esy that if Premier Ramadier’s non-Com- 
munist government can survive the next 
few weeks, the French will join the U.S. 
and Britain in the economic fusion of the 
western zones of Germany. Incidentally, 
diplomats are more favorably impressed 
than they had ever hoped to be with the 
performance of Ramadier. Beginning as a 
nonentity after the brilliant though brief 
performance of Léon Blum at the turn of 
the year, Ramadier has developed far more 
political muscle than those who dubbed 
him “the old goat” thought possible. 


Foreign Notes 

Russia has developed its first jet plane. 
Built around captured German turbo-jets, 
the new “Levotchkin” fighter is reported 
to have a speed of better than 500 miles an 
hour . . . Princess Elizabeth now is in- 
cluded by name in royal toasts after the 
King, Queen, and Queen Mary. No one 
would be surprised if her engagement to 
Lt. Philip Mountbatten were announced 
before Parliament adjourns in August .. . 
Reporting on the high traffic accident rate 
in Korea, military government authorities 
sent the following explanation to Washing- 
ton: superstitious Koreans, who believe 
that a spirit devil follows them around, 
reason that they can kill off the devil if 
they cross the street just ahead of a truck. 
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GOP Farm Program 

Farmers can get a glimpse of the future 
Republican version of a long-range Fed- 
eral farm program in a close look at House 
action on the Agriculture Department ap- 
propriation bill. There'll be plenty of 
money from Washington for research, tech- 
nical, and educational programs, but less 
and less for direct farm aid programs and 
subsidies. Proposed revision of farm-crop 
insurance is another indicator. One _ bill 
would authorize the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Board to reinsure private companies 
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which undertake to develop crop imsur- 
ance. House agriculture experts estimate 
that the insurance program has cost the 
Treasury more than $100,000,000 since 
1939. 


Rivers and Harbors Row 


One of the bitterest and most partisan 
struggles in Congress is shaping up over a 
new Republican drive to cancel rivers and 
harbors projects that have become un- 
economic because of rising construction 
costs. Most are in Southern and Western 
states. Chairman Dondero of the House 
Public Works Committee is analyzing all 
flood-control and rivers and harbors proj- 
ects on the statute books with the intent 
of killing those which no longer show a 
favorable ratio between cost of construc- 
tion and economic benefits. He contends 
that some of the $3,500,000,000 of author- 
ized projects not yet under construction 
now would cost twice as much as origi- 
nally estimated. A similar move is under 
way in the Senate. 


Anti-Monopoly Study 


Republican Sen. Joseph Ball of Minne- 
sota, who has been a main spark plug be- 
hind restrictive labor legislation im the 
Senate for the past two years, will turn 
his attention next to industrial monopolies. 
He intends to review the entire industrial 
monopoly problem as well as the present 
law and its enforcement. He then will sug- 
gest measures to bring monopolistic prac- 
tices under closer control. 


Export Controls 


Chances are strong that Republican 
leaders in Congress will give the green light 
soon to President Truman’s request for ex- 
tension of export control powers. Threat of 
inflated food prices, particularly of food 
grains, is the thing that is bringing “de- 
control Republicans” around to continuing 
controls. Export wheat now is selling at 
about $5 a bushel in Argentina. Nations 
having dollar exchange might. enter the 
American market next fall. Their pur- 
chases, together with exports authorized 
under the relief and loan programs, grain- 
men believe, could force U.S. prices out of 
sight. They’re warning GOP leaders of this 
possibility. 


Business Footnotes 


Lower price tags on new automobiles 
won't materialize for at least another year, 
probably not until after the seasonal de- 
mand _ slacks off toward midsummer of 
1948. However, further price cutting in 
tires is in prospect . . . Secretary Snyder 
will come out before the next sessic 1 of 
Congress for the family income-tax plan. 
The plan will be similar to that now en- 
joyed by persons living in community 
property states, where husband and wife 
split income for tax purposes and save 
considerably on incomes in excess of $5,000 

. A steady increase in supplies of men’s 
suits and overgoats is foreshadowed by in- 
dustry statistics ...The Navy is proud of 
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its loan record -during the war. It lent 
$4,250,000,000 to marginal war contractors 
to make war goods and expected consid- 
erable losses. Instead, the government has 
made a $20,000,000 profit on the loans, 


WwW 
Radio Notes 


Tallulah Bankhead will be on the air 
with her own comedy series this fall if 
present plans materialize . . . The networks 
are trying unofficially to cut down on the 
number of murders in mystery shows... 
Abbott and Costello will be replaced on 
the Camel show next season, possibly by 
Joan Davis ... Maurice Chevalier is in the 
running for the Kraft Music Hall job... 
Jim Backus, the Hubert Updike III of the 
Alan Young program, is writing a new 
show starring himself . . . Veteran bands- 
man Ted Lewis will be heard this fall in a 
half-hour transcribed series. The show will 
combine old-time musi¢c with modern hits 
played by an eighteen-man orchestra . . . 
Radio executives are pushing a campaign 
to have the industry considered for Pu- 
litzer Prize awards. 


Beok Notes 


J. B. Priestley’s new novel, “Jenny Vil- 
hers.” will be out in the fall . . . Gladys 
Schm'tt, author of the best-selling “David 
the King,” tells the story of an American 
actress in “Alexandra,” due in October ... 
“No Trumpet Before Him,” by Nelia 
Gardner White, is a strong contender in 
the Westminster Press contest for an in- 
spirational novel with a Protestant back- 
ground. Several movie companies are bid- 
ding for it . . . The Penguin edition of 
Erskine Caldwell’s “God’s Little Acre” has 
sold 2,500,000 copies—a record in the 25- 
cent field . . . Samuel Hoffenstein’s first 
hook of poems since his 1930 volume, 
“Year In, You’re Out,” will be published 
by Doubleday in October. It’s called “Pen- 
cil in the Air.” 


Movie Lines 


Walter Wanger plans to film the Ingrid 
Bergman picture “Joan of Are” in Tech- 
nicolor at a total cost of some $6,000,000 
. . . Documentary shots taker at West 
Point during the June Week ceremonies 


will be used in Paramount’s forthcoming 


film about the Academy titled “The Long 
Grey Line.” Alan Ladd has a leading role 
... After a test run in six communities, 
the new Harold Lloyd movie, “Sin of 
Harold Diddlebock,” has been withdrawn 
to get another title with more box-office 
appeal ... Edgar Bergen will make his first 
professional appearance without Charlie 
McCarthy when he plays the lovelorn 
Norwegian undertaker in RKO’s film pro- 
duction of the Broadway play, “I Remem- 
ber Mama”. . . Walt Disney won’t release 
his new combination cartoon and live-ac- 
tion feature, “How Dear to My Heart.” 
until next year to allow time for building 
up the reputation of its child stars, Bobby 
Driscoll and Luana Patton. They were first 
seen in “Song of the South.” 
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Other 
{nternational Harvester 
Products: 


FARMALL TRACTORS 
AND MACHINES 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
REFRIGERATION 


Looming larger every year—on the hori- 
zon of things to come —International 
Diesel sets the pace for progress in the 
industrial power field. 

Outstanding in performance and 
matchless for operating economy are the 
Diesel tractors and engines which bear 
the International name. For they were 
designed and built by forward looking 
men whose resources of spirit and sub- 
stance are nowhere else excelled. 

And every step they take is done to 
ease the heavy work of other men — to 
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multiply their power ten thousand times 
—to lift their burden of toil and set 
them free. 

In this conception of service the men 
of International Harvester now bring 
forth the new and better Diesels of to- 
morrow; yet never rest on laurels won. 
They press ahead, forever striving to 
advance still further the effectiveness of 


human labor. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ Sunday! NBC Network. 


INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Tax relief in 1947 appears increasingly doubtful. 


A sustained veto is certain in the Senate, less likely in the 
House, Truman’s Congressional lieutenants will tell him. 


Truman may propose a milder tax bill in a veto message. 
The Republicans, however, will refuse the compromise. It will 
be their own tax bill or none at all. 


Republican leadership is much more interested in labor curbs 
than tax relief this session. Confident of victory in the first, it 
is ready to let the second go over to 1948, 


> Farm bloe senators are pessimistic about restoring major 
slashes in the Agriculture Department appropriation bill. 
Partial restoration of House cuts in school lunch and soil 
conservation funds is likely, but there is no hope for the de- 
leted farm tenant and crop insurance programs. 


Republicans are discounting serious political repercussions 
in the farm belt. Continued world food shortages, they figure, 
will keep domestic crop prices high and the farmers happy. 
Some Republicans who voted for agricultural economy may lose 
in the primaries, but the GOP doesn’t expect the disputed seats 
to go Democratic unless a serious recession sets in. 


> Western Republicans will fare better than their farm 
bloc colleagues on appropriation bills in the Senate. Increased 
funds will be voted for many reclamation projects severely cut 
in the House, 


> Truman’s proposal of arms for Latin America will 
have a tough time getting through Congress this session. The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee will give its blessing, but the 
Rules Committee may pigeonhole it. The Senate will wait upon 
House -action. 

Determination of the House leadership to avoid any more con- 
troversial legislation and to dodge further “foreign” biils may 
also spike hopes of obtaining extra funds for Korean rehabili- 
tation. 


> A long-range synthetic rubber program, as an integral 
part of rational defense, is not likely at this session of Congress. 
Legislation underwriting a minimum consumption—pos- 
sibly 200,000 long tons annually—is expected to be ready by 
January. In the meantime, temporary controls will guarantee 
synthetic rubber production through next March. 


No opposition to a permanent program is anticipated. 
The current delay is caused by the difficulties of determining 
the best natural-synthetic rubber production ratio, 


> Consumer credit controls are slated for the scrap-heap. 
Congiess will force the issue this session if the Federal Reserve 
Board delays action. FRB oilicials had hoped to maintain credit 
regulations on durable goods as long as inflationary influences 
prevaied. 

No change in cash outlay requirements for stock pur- 
chases—now fixed at 75% of the total cost—is in the immediate 
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offing. Neither Congress nor the Reserve Board intends to 
change this margin requirement now. But a drop to 50% later 
this year hasn't been ruled out. 


> Trouble lies ahead for the Reed-Bulwinkle bill. Even 
if it passes both houses, a White House veto is indicated for any 
legislation exempting railroads from antitrust prosecution in 
setting rates, 


> National Science Foundation legislation, though ap- 
proved by the Senate, may not reach the House floor. It is 
thieatened more by apathy than opposition from the Repub- 
lican leadership there. 


> Labor’s seismograph may show disturbances soon along 
the waterfronts. Most shipping contracts with CIO unions ex- 
pire on June 15. 


Danger of strikes is aggravated by factional rivalry between 
Joseph Curran’s National Maritime Union and Harry Bridges’s 
West Coast longshoremen. A strike call along any waterfront 
sector could quickly spread into a crippling walkout up and 
down U.S. coasts. 


Unknown factor in the situation is the restraining influence 
of threatened labor curbs. 


> Power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to raise 
daily rental rates for freight cars will be debated anew this 
month. Western congressmen insist the ICC can increase the 
current $1.25 fee; the ICC disagrees. 


Legislation clarifying the issue is possible if the ICC for- 
maliy refuses to grant a rate-raising petition of six Western 
railroads. 

Western railroads have recently regained many of their freight 
cars for use on their own lines. But Western congressmen insist 
this has developed solely as a result of recent publicity. 


> Controls on industrial building won’t be eased immedi- 
ately by the Administration for fear of a dampening effect on 
home construction which picked up in April after a downward 
trend. 


Virtually all construction controls will be ended, how- 
ever, if the Wolcott version of rent control extension is enacted. 
Buiders and producers of building materials, who want the 
weekly iimit of $50,000,000 on non-housing construction ended, 
are now pinning their hopes on enactment of this legislation be- 
fore Congress adjourns. 


> A “market-tester” for World Bank securities is due in 
July. Buyers’ receptiveness will be probed with both long- and 
short-term debentures of denominations from $1,000 up. Total 
of the issue will be in the neighborhood of $200,000,000 to 
$250,000,000. 


> FBI clearance of all Americans going abroad on govern- 
ment programs will be insisted on by Congress from now on. 
The precedent was established by Congress in the foreign relief 
and Greek-Turkish aid bills. 


Newsweek, June 9, 1947 


























KEEPER OF THE PEACE 


You’te looking at the Number One 
symbol of America’s determination 
to keep the peace through air power. 
It’s the Army Air Forces’ heavy 
bomber, the Boeing B-50—latest and 
greatest of the famed Boeing line. 


Conceived, designed and equipped 
to range the skies of the world, the 
versatile B-5o can fly faster and far- 
ther, with a‘ heavier load, than its 


For 30 years, the Boeing name has been a leader in world aviation. Boeing designed the B oO E I NG 


famed predecessor, the Boeing B-29 
Superfortress. : 

‘The advanced design of this new 
14,000 horsepower heavyweight will 
permit still further increases in per- 
formance — speed, range and _ load- 
carrying — as power-plant advances 
are made. 

The B-so typifies the vision and far- 
sightedness of the Army Air Forces, 
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Visit the exhibits at your 
nearest Army air base on 
Air Force Day, August Ist. 
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which co-operated with Boeing in de- 
veloping this mighty “keeper of the 
peace.” It is one of a number of vital 
peacetime military aviation projects 
now under way at Boeing. America’s 
air power —and security —are de- 
pendent on a sound, continuing pro- 
gram of research and production such 
as is characterized by the develop- 
ment of the B-5o0. 





Flying Fortresses and Superfortresses. It built more than half of the B-17’s and more than two-thirds of the B-29’s produced. Now, it is building B-50’s 


and giant C-97 Stratofreighters for the AAF and luxurious double-decked Stratocruisers for leading airlines. 





Your Business is Never BOMBARDED b 


... when you bring it to 


BRISTOL BRASS 


At Bristol, you'll find simply the old- 
fashioned ‘‘Welcome Mat’’— instead of 
mental moats, portcullis personalities, 
and paper parapets bristling with an- 


cient, crotchety characters. 


For Bristol runs its modern mills on 
the principle that a business should be 
run to earn and keep the friendship of 
its Customers —and not for the purpose 
of making them feel that their business 


needs are like applications being passed 








upon by the board of governors of the 
Old Methusalem Club. 


From P. A. to President, all doors 
are always open to you, at Bristol Brass. 
Here you'll get friendly, competent, 
and instant attention to your needs for 
Brass sheet, rod, and wire — no matter 
what your product, no matter what 
alloy-specifications you have in mind. 
Bristol’s mills have new equipment 
and new capacity, backed by 98 solid 


years of experience in quality-control. 


And if you have a problem in engi- 
neering Brass into present or projected 











y BLACKBALLS 


products, then Bristol’s Sales Engineer- 
ing Department has the answers you're 
looking for. . . including proof of the 
fact that, regardless of temporary prices, 
Brass still remains the most economical 


metal in the long run. Write. 





THE. 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester Office ; 616 Temple Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 

Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bidg., 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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Maneuvering Around With Wallace 


In Olympia, Wash., Henry A. Wallace’s 
“supper” had consisted of an unsalted 
meat sandwich and a bottle of milk con- 
sumed while lying in the grass of a public 
park. In Seattle, the evening repast had 
been chow mein and weak tea in a blowsy 
chop suey joint in the Chinese-Negro dis- 
trict. In Denver, a Mexican saloon had 
served him greasy chili, tortillas, and beer 
for his dinner. 

Although most of his other meals dur- 
ing his month-long transcontinental tour 
were limited to bran and skimmed milk, 
the fare was no more unique than his 
speeches, delivered in the main to over- 
flow audiences in nine states and twelve 
cities. 

In them, Wallace had denounced the 
Truman Doctrine, scored the Republicans, 
proposed internationalization of the Pan- 
ama Canal and nationalization of United 
States coal mines, plumped for high taxes, 
high wages, low prices, disarmament, dis- 


tribution of 10 per cent of American pro- 
duction abroad, and a $100,000,000,000 
ten-year program, financed by this coun- 
try but UN-administered, to raise the 
living standards of all Europe and Asia. 
That the Democratic high command 
last week was undergoing a decided case 
of jitters was not precisely because of 
these Wallacian utterances, but because of 
another theme which Henry played on 
consistently before he invaded the Atlan- 
tic seaboard states this week—that he 
might form a third party in 1948. 
Unspoken Threat: In the numerous 
speeches and press statements which the 
former Vice President had issued since he 
began his tour in Cleveland, May 2, he 





had both denied he favored a third party 
and hinted strongly that he might form 
one. But as he hopped from city to city 


the impression grew that he and his en- - 


tourage—consisting of Harold Young, his 
Texas-born political manager, C. B. Bald- 
win, executive director of the Communist- 
infiltrated Progressive Citizens of Amer- 
ica and Michael Straight, 30-year-old 
scion of a former Morgan partner, and 
owner of The New Republic—were think- 
ing increasingly in terms of starting a 
third party headed by Wallace next year. 

Publicly to some extent, but even more 
emphatically in private, they made _ it 
clear they had small use for President 
Truman and his policies and that unless 
those policies were sharply revamped to 
meet the Wallace pattern, which they 
frankly admitted they didn’t expect to 
happen, there would be no choice but to 
bolt and launch the third-party move- 
ment. In Bismarck, N.D., last Friday, 


May 30, Wallace made his most specific 
threat: 

“If the Democratic party becomes the 
war party and the party of reaction, I 
shall take a Democratic vacation [in 1948] 
. . . If the cause of peace can be helped, 
I shall do more than take a vacation. The 
day is coming when labor will agree on a 
real labor party in cooperation with for- 
ward-looking farmers, businessmen, pro- 
fessional men and scientists.” 

To newsmen who traveled with Wal- 
lace, the trip appeared to have laid the 
groundwork in exactly that direction. In 
most cities admission ranging from 50 
cents to as much as $2.50 had been 
charged to hear him and donations had 





been sought in addition from audiences. 
Best “take”: In Los Angeles’ Gimore 
Stadium, movie stars and others in an 
overflow paid audience of 27,000 persons 
contributed $31,625. 

Wallace’s drawing power could not be 
denied, but the question was the political 
make-up of his audiences. Organized left- 
wingers and curiosity seekers not unex- 
pectedly formed the backbone, plus a 
liberal sprinkling of so-called “old-age pen- 
sioners,” but even Wallace followers had 
been surprised by the number of plain, 
ordinary citizens to be found in most of 
the auditoriums. 

In Washington, Democrats were saying 
little publicly, but privately they felt that 
little beneficial to their party could come 
from the Wallace tour. Republicans, on 
the other hand, were elated. One GOP 
leader summed up the feeling: “He’s our 
No. 1 fair-haired boy. Let us pray that 
nothing happens to Henry.” 
Significance -~- 

The Wallace performance is having two 
adverse effects on President Truman’s 
future. First, in accusing Mr. Truman of 
leading the country down the road to 





International Photos 


For Wallace: Chaplins ($500) ; Hedy Lamarr ($100) ; Katharine Hepburn, Robert Kenny; Edward G. Robinson ($200) 


another world war, Wallace is encourag- 
ing isolationists and sincerely worried, but 
not very well-informed, persons to oppose 
the President when otherwise they might 
not do so. The corollary effect is a weak- 
ening of support for the Truman Doc- 
trine, which is one of Wallace’s chief aims. 

Second, in spreading third-party talk, 
Wallace is maneuvering himself into a 
trading position where he conceivably 
might be able to dictate party policy and 
perhaps even the Vice Presidential nomi- 
nation as the price of his support, or fail- 
ing that, he could bolt and actually launch 
a new party. In either case, Mr. Truman 
unquestionably would be the loser. 

With Wallace back in high councils of 
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the Democratic party, the President would 
suffer a loss of conservative support; with 
Wallace on a “vacation” or organizing a 
new political movement, he would. drain 
off enough left-wing support, particularly 
in the labor centers, to prove costly to the 
Democratic chances a year hence. 


PRESIDENT: 


Traveler’s Return 


Even for a younger woman, Martha 
Ellen Truman’s recovery—however tem- 
porary—would have been miraculous. A 
fortnight ago, the 94-year-old woman had 
been at death’s door. So serious had her 
condition been that President Truman on 
May 17 had flown to Grandview, prepared 
for the worst. 

Last week, the presence of her eldest son 
plus Mrs. Truman’s stout pioneer-woman 
constitution had triumphed over the fa- 
tigue that was threatening her life. An 
oscillating bed, rocking her gently to and 
fro, had exercised muscles unused since she 
fractured her right hip in a fall last Febru- 
ary. To the amazement of physicians, her 
temperature became normal, her pulse full, 
and her breathing steady. By last Wednes- 
day, May 28, the old lady was strong 
enough to spend half an hour in a rocking 
chair, 

On the Mend: The President, who 
had spent every grim day at his mother’s 
side, was encouraged. For the first time, 
his thoughts focused wholeheartedly on 
the duties of office. Wednesday evening, 
he announced “she is improving enough so 
. that the doctors think it will be all right 
for me to go back to Washington.” In 
Kansas City, his aides closed up the “tem- 
porary White House” in the Muehlebach 
Hotel where the President, in the evenings, 
had managed to keep “fairly current” with 





International 


White House—Kansas City style 


official business flown to him by a special 
courier plane. In the pressroom, where the 
seventeen correspondents had filed as 
many as 62,053 words in a single day, 
the Morse tickers halted their ominous 
clacking. 

Thursday morning, just before the 
Sacred Cow took off, the President was 
again reassured. “She is still on the mend,” 
he reported. “Thank goodness.” Four 
hours later, he, Mrs. Truman, and daugh- 
ter Margaret put down in Washington to 
be greeted by Secretary of State Marshall 
and Secretary of the Treasury Snyder. To 
his top-ranking Cabinet members, Mr. 
Truman confided: “I don’t know how she 
did it. I never spent such a week.” 





Home Work 


Back at his desk in Washington last 
week, the President: 
P Siened the 350,000,000 Post-UNRRA 
foreign-relief bill. 
P Read, with “great interest,” the volumi- 
nous report on national security prepared 
by his Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training (see nage 24). 
> Proposed to Congress a new housing and 
home-finance agency to coordinate Fed- 
eral housing activities after the National 
Housing Agency expires. 
P Sent a military aide on Memorial Day 
to lay a wreath on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier im Arlington National 
Cemetery. 
> Urged all Americans to fly the Stars and 
Stripes on Flag Day, June 14. ~ 


CONGRESS: 


Veto Proofing 


The Congressional job was ended. The 
four-month-long tasks of writing new labor 
and tax legislation were over. Now that 
Senate and House conferees had adjusted 
their differences on both issues, only for- 
malities remained before embossed copies 
of the Taft-Hartley and Millikin-Knutson 
bills would be placed on the President’s 
desk. 

Whether Harry S. Truman would sign 
or veto them was the question. 

It was with the veto issue upmost in 
their minds that the Congressional con- 
ferees finished their work last week. They 
accepted the less drastic Senate_provisions 
of both bills in the hope they might be- 
come law—either with Mr. Truman’s 


signature, or over his veto. — 
In the give-and-take on the conflicting 
Senate and House labor bills, the House 





Extent of Cuts: Present taxes reduced 
30 per cent on net incomes (after regu- 
lar exemptions and deductions are taken) 
of $1,000 or less; from 30 to 20 per cent 
on net incomes between $1,000 and 
$1,395.83; 20 per cent between $1,395.83 
and $136,720; 15 per cent between $136,- 
720 and $302,396; and 10.5 per cent 
over $302,396. 

Taxpayers’ Savings: $4,000,000,000 a 
year. 

Effective Date: July 1, 1947. 

Mechanics: Withholding taxes are re- 
duced by the full percentage cuts on 
July 1. However, taxpayers may take 
only half these percentage cuts when they 


calculate their final 1947 returns next 
March. 


Old-Age Exemption: Personal exemp- 
tions for all persons 65 years of age 
raised from $500 to 


and older 
$1,000. 


are 





Tax Bill: How Much and When It Would Cut What You Pay 


Single Persons: Table shows the old 
and new taxes on single persons with no 
dependents (the income figure is net in- 
come before personal exemption) : 


Income Present Tax 1947 Tax 1948 Tax 


$500 0 0 0 
1,000 $95 $80 866 
2,000 285 256 228 
3,000 484 436 387 
4,000 693 624 554 
5,000 921 829 737 
6,000 1,168 1,051 934 
7,000 1,434 1,291 1,147 ~ 
8,000 1,719 1,547 1.375 
9,000 2,023 1,821 1.618 
10,000 2.346 2111 1.877 
15,000 4.270 3,843 3.416 
20,000 6,645 5,980 5.316 
25,000 9,362 8,426 7,489 
30,000 12,264 11,038 9.811 
40,000 18,425 16,582 14,740 
50,000 25,137 22,623 20,109 
100,000 63,540 57,186 50.832 
500,000 407,896 378,928 349,585 
1,000,000 840,146 788,428 736,335 





Married Persons: The following shows 
the old and new taxes on married persons 
with two dependents, based on average 
deductions. 


Income Present Tax 1947 Tax 1948 Tax 


$2.000 0 0 0 
2.500 $95 $80 $66 
3,000 190 161 133 
4,000 380 342 304 
5.000 589 530 471 
6.000 798 718 638 
7,000 1,045 940 836 
8.000 1.292 _ 1,162 1,033 
9.000 1.577 1,419 1,261 

10.000 1,862 . 1,675 1,489 

15,000 3.638 3,274 2,910 

20.000 5,890 5,310 4,712 

25,000 8,521 7,669 6,817 

30.000 11,381 10,242 9,104 

40,000 17,442 15,697 18,953 

50,000 24,111 21,699 19,288 

100,000 63.301 56,070 49,840 
250.000 190,475 173,940 160.787 
500,000 406,600 377,700 $48,425 
1,000,000 838,850 787,200 735,175 
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NLRB: Expanded from three to five 
members. Made subject to Senate con- 
firmation. 

Conciliation Service: Made independ- 
ent of the Labor Department. 

Closed Shop: Outlawed. 

Union Shop: This practice, making all 
workers join the union, is permitted only 
if a majority votes for it. 

Check-Off: Permitted only if individual 
worker voluntarily authorizes it. 

Foremen: Employers no longer re- 
quired to bargain collectively with them. 

Bargaining Units: Professional em- 
ployes and craft units guaranteed the 
right to stay out of plantwide or com- 
panywide unions. 

Unfair Labor Practices: Unions barred 
from coercing workers into joining; from 
refusing to bargain collectively; from 
charging unreasonable dues or initiation 





Labor Bill: Its Rules for Labor, Company, and Government 


fees; from asking employers to discrimi- 
nate against workers for reasons other 
than nonpayment of dues; from engag- 
ing in jurisdictional and featherbedding 
strikes and secondary boycotts. (The 
Wagener Act has outlawed only unfair 
practices by employers.)” _ 

Injunctions: NLRB empowered to ob- 
tain them against unions, as well as 
against employers. 

Damage Suits: Can be brought against 
unions by either employers or other 
unions for breach of contract and illegal 
strikes and boycotts. 

Picketing: Preventing anyone from 
entering or leaving a strikebound plant 
is prohibited. 

Cooling-Off Periods: Sixty-day strike 
notice required. 

National Paralysis Strikes: Government 
allowed to halt by injunction, for 80 


\ 


days, strikes or lockouts which imperil 
national health and safety. 

Strikes Against Government: Strikes 
by Federal employes forbidden. 

Union Political Contributions: Banned 
in national primaries and elections. 

Communists: NLRB barred from ac- 
cepting a union case unless all officers 
file affidavits that they are not Com- 
munists. . 

Union Reports: Must be filed with 
Secretary of Labor. Must include de- 
tailed financial statements, _ officials’ 
salaries, amount of dues, restrictions on 
memberships, and methods of choosing 
officers and authorizing strikes. 

Welfare Funds: Employer contribu- 
tions illegal unless jointly administered. 

Employer Free Speech: Guaranteed in 
labor matters unless employers attempt 
intimidation. 








conferees did all the giving, the Senate all 
the taking. What emerged from conference 
was virtually Robert. A. Taft’s Senate 
version. It omitted the extreme House 
provisions, sponsored by Fred A. Hartley 
Jr., which would have banned industry- 
wide bargaining and allowed private em- 
ployers to obtain injunctions against labor 
unions, 

The final labor bill (see box above) 
was still tough. It used 17,000 words 
to rewrite the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act, soften the Norris-La Guar- 
dia Anti-Injunction Act, and spell out 
detailed rules for the conduct of labor 
unions. But the Republican leadership 
felt it could, if necessary, muster the 
required two-thirds vote in the Senate 
to override a veto, since the original Taft 
bill had passed 68-24. That the House, 
which had passed the original Hartley 
bill by 308-107, would override a veto 
was taken for granted. 

As for the final tax bill (see box, page 22), 
the chances of upsetting a Presidential veto 
were slim. The Senate had passed it last 
week by only a 52-34 vote, less than two- 
thirds; House approval in Mar¢h had 
fallen short of two-thirds by one vote— 
273-137. To lessen the veto threat the 
Senate had made the effective date July 1, 
and the House leaders had agreed to this 
although the lower branch had originally 
voted to make the tax cuts retroactive to 
last Jan. 1. Even so, the Republican lead- 
ership felt that, if Mr. Truman chose to 
disapprove the proposed tax cuts for 48,- 
000,000 income-tax payers, there was 
precious little they could do. 


Land and Water 


Other work done by Congress last week: 
>The House passed, 315-38, an $848,- 
101,976 appropriations bill for the Agricul- 
ture Department, cutting Administration 
requests by 28.7 per cent or $340,469,342. 
Drasticadem.-lashed were _soil-conserva- 


June gs own two 


tion, schoal-lunch, and rural-electrification 
funds. 

> The Senate approved a House proposal, 
48-26, to permit 15 per cent rest increases 
if landlords and tenants agree to such rises 
voluntarily. 

P A Senate foreign relations subcommittee 
received bipartisan pleas, notably from ex- 
President Herbert Hoover and Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall, for Congres- 
sional approval of the $500,000,000 St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 


POLICY: 
The Hoover Doctrine 


The years had softened many of the 
harsh judgments that were made of Her- 
bert Hoover during the early 30s. At 72 
the nation’s only living ex-president, and 
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‘Hoover: A separate peace? 


its leading authority on international re- 
lief, he was now listened to with respect. 
even by those who once had pilloried him. 
Where Franklin D. Roosevelt had stud- 
iedly ignored the man he defeated in 
1932, Harry S. Truman had sought his 
counsel and used his experience. 

In the State Department’s gleaming new 
headquarters and on Capitol Hill, what 
Hoover had to say last week about the 
interdependent problems of world pros- 
perity and world peace met serious con- 
sideration and no little approbation. 

Actually, there was nothing revolution- 
ary in what Hoover uttered, either on 
Monday in his 2,100-word letter to Chair- 
man John Taber of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee (Newsweek, June 2) or 
the following day, when he appeared be- 
fore the committee to explain and expand 
his thesis of an immediate peace with 
Japan and a separate peace with Ger- 
many, if necessary. After every unsuc- 
cessful conference with the Russians, Ad- 
ministration officials had discussed the 
possibility that it might some day be man- 
datory to make peace with Germany and 
Japan independently of the Soviet Union. 

As far back as the Paris conference, 
James F. Byrnes, then Secretary of State, 
told his associates: “That will be the 
hardest decision any American Secretary 
of State has ever been called upon to 
make.” More recently, Secretary George 
C. Marshall discussed the question pri- 
vately with leading members of Congress. 
And Mr. Truman also was 
have weighed it. 

The Heavy Burden: Unquestionably, 
as Hoover declared, the United States 
could not indefinitely support the world’s 
poorhouses. Already, the United States was 
shouldering more than 90 per cent of the 
world’s relief burden, he declared. The 
nation had laid out $14,000,000,000 to date 
and was likely to spend another $5,000,- 
000,000 in the current fiscal year. 

Holding that failure to carry out the 
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Potsdam agreement for economic unifica- 
tion of Austria and Germany was bringing 
Europe to the brink of collapse, Hoover 
blamed first the Russians, second the 
French. 

He thought it worth-while to make an- 
other stab at reaching agreement with the 
Russians in the meetings at the United 
Nations Assembly starting in September 
and in the more formal London conference 
scheduled for November. However, if 
those attempts foundered, too, he felt the 
United States should then begin peace 
negotiations on its own. Any nation that 
wanted to join would be welcome. If the 
Russians wanted to stay out, that was 
their privilege. 

Hoover didn’t think such negotiations 
could be interpreted as violating any in- 
ternational agreement, because the Rus- 
sians had already failed to abide- by their 


pledges under the Potsdam and other’ 


pacts. 

Facing the Realities: At the State 
Department and in Congress, the reaction 
was the same. Those who discussed 
Hoover’s statements, whether privately or 
for the record, approved them on the 
whole. However, the majority believed 
that his proposals were premature. State 
Department officials, admitting they had 
considered them before, nevertheless 
pointed out the difficulties that stood in 
the way. If Russia, and possibly France, 
balked at making peace with Germany, 
peace could be made only with the Anglo- 
American zone. The job of making the 
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*‘Do Something!’ 
When Bruce Thompson, 
6, was struck by a car 
and pinned under it 
on an Oakland, Calif., ~ 
street, his father rushed 
to aid him. While some 
20 passers-by lifted the 
car, the father pulled the 
boy free, and with his 
hand checked the flow 
of blood from the child’s 
throat. Frantic, he im- 
plored bystanders to call 
a doctor. The boy lived. 


zone economically self-sufficient would be 
tremendous. 

Moreover, what could be done about 
Western Austria? It could not possibly 
exist by itself, but if the United States 
were to unify it with Western Germany, it 
would be making another Anschluss—con- 
trary to United States policy. 

But Rep. Charles A. Eaton, chairman 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
termed Hoover’s plan “a proposal for 
facing the realities.” He said it should 
have “the most serious consideration with- 
out thought of politics.” Taber approved 
it unconditionally. Rep. John M. Vorys, 
Ohio Republican, asserted that “the way 
for us to get along with Russia now is 
to arrange to get along without her.” 

In cloakroom and corridor discussions, 
the sentiment was that application of the 


_Hoover plan should not be “too quick on 


the trigger.” But the emphasis was on 
the words “too quick.” Representatives 
and senators were willing to “try once 
more.” But, if the new effort failed, like 
Hoover they wanted to “do something.” 
It was up to the Russians. 


THE SERVICES: 
Spring Pruning 

Examined through rose-tinted lenses, the 
War Department got off easily. The House 
Appropriations Committee last week 


pruned the military budget for next year 
by only 8.3 per cent—less than the Navy, 





Agriculture, Interior, and State-Commerce- 
Justice-Judiciary funds had been slashed. 
Not one enlisted man was cut from the 
1,070,000-man Army. Not one cent was 
cut from the $222,216.400 requested for 
research and development. 

Yet the House economizers, seeking to 
squeeze out water and eliminate nones. 
sential activities, had wrung $475,809,077 
from President Truman’s requests. In re- 
ducing the Army budget to $5,240,982 493, 
its biggest savings were: $106,250,000 by 
lopping off 20,100 “excessive” officers and 
warrant officers; $184,086,216 by dropping 
74,631 civilian employes. 

Looked at through dark glasses, the 
Army was dealt a blow. Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson had warned that 
such cuts would make the Army Air Forces 
“the chief victim,” and would “jeopardize” 
overseas occupation forces, “with gravely 
serious potentialities.” To him, what the 
House committee considered “adequate 
funds” would cut the Army below the “ir. 
reducible minimum.” 


War and UMT 


If there was another war, how soon 
would it come? What would it be like? 
How long would it last? This week, Amer- 
icans learned the answers to their three 
most terrifying questions. A 448-page re- 
port of President Truman’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training* drew 
a picture of “the indescribable horror” of 
the third world war: 

How soon would it come? 

The commission estimated that the 
United States monopoly on atomic explo- 
sives would be broken by about 1951. 
After 1955, it predicted, an atomic attack 
in force could be made against this country. 

What would it be like? 

P It would come suddenly, without warn- 
ing. “The signal for the start of a war 
against us will be a large-scale, long-dis- 
tance onslaught with atomic explosives 
against our principal centers of population 
and production,” the report said. 

> Long-range aircraft could deliver an at- 
tack across an ocean or the polar cap. Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, head of the wartime 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, had predicted the development in 
less than ten years of planes capable of 
flying at supersonic speeds and at such 
altitudes that “interception by any variety 
of anti-aircraft fire was improbable.” 
P Although long-range guided missiles 
might not be perfected within the next 
decade, short-range missiles launched from 
planes, submarines, or warships would 
batter our cities. There might also be 
bacteriological and chemical weapons. 
> The first day’s attack might lay waste to 
twelve of our major cities. A high-ranking 
Army officer, described by the commission 
as “more restrained than many other wit- 
nesses,” said: “We would have chaos, with 
communications disrupted, millions of per- 
sons sick, wounded, and dying, civil dis 





*For an opinion, see Ernest K. Liv “ley'e Waser 
ington Tides, page 32. 
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“Partner ships” get things done 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


The ocean liner depends on the 
sturdy tug to make contact with the 
pier... just as the manufacturer 
depends on the local dealer to make 
contact with the buying public. 
This partnership between manu- 
facturer and dealer is the very essence 
of the American business system — 
a system that today gives you and 
your fellow countrymen the highest 
standard of living known to man. 
In the truest sense, your neigh- 
borhood Goodyear Dealer is an in- 
dependent business man, standing 
on his own two feet, prospering 


according to his own energy and en- 
terprise. Yet behind him are the vast 
research resources, the manufactur- 
ing skills and industrial experience 
of the world’s biggest tire company. 
The aggregate time Goodyear 
Dealers have been in business totals 
more than 130,000 years! And the 
results are all in your favor. You 
get good tires and service from a 
man you know and who knows tires. 
Here’s another reason why it’s true 
today —as it has been for 32 years— 
“More people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
works with other vital materials—metals, 
chemicals, fabrics, plastics—making sure 
that all Goodyear products are better 
today than they were yesterday, better 
tomorrow than they are today. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


















pA S a maxim among artists 

To choose their subjects well 
And this one surely has good taste 
A\s you can quickly tell. 


Mount Sesiiiais is a work of art 
And if youll stop and think 
Youll realize as the artist does 


Mount Vernon makes the drink! 
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order, and sabotage. The initial bombing 
attack would likely be followed by air- 
borne troops.” 

How long would it last? 

It would be a short war. Gen. Dwight 
1). Eisenhower, Army Chief of Staff, had 
testified: “The decision in a future con- 
flict would be determined by our ability to 
act and react in the first 60 days, rather 
than the 12th, 18th, or 24th month, as in 
past wars.” 

Imperative Steps: For five months, 
the civilian commission had listened and 
pondered. Composed of eight men and one 
woman, it included: Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Joseph E. Davies, former 
ambassador to Russia; Charles E. Wilson, 
president of General Electric Co.; Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, editor of The Christian 
Herald: Samuel I. Rosenman, former spec- 
ial counsel to President Roosevelt; Mrs. 
Anna M. Rosenberg, industrial-relations 
consultant; Dr. Harold W. Dodds, presi- 
dent of Princeton University; Truman K. 
Gibson Jr., lawyer, and the Rev. Edmund 
A. Walsh, S.J., vice president of George- 
town University. 

Working under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Compton, the commission unanimously 
recommended two “imperative” steps: 
First, an airborne striking force of pro- 
fessional highly trained troops armed with 
the most advanced weapons; second, and 
“equal in importance,” a system of uni- 
versal military training so that all Ameri- 
can youths, on reaching 18 or completing 
high school, would receive six months of 
basic training and an _ additional six 
months, in college or special units, of ad- 
vanced training. At the moment, the com- 
mission said, American armed forces are 
“a hollow shell.” 

The cost of its recommendations would 
be staggering, the commission admitted. 
Basic training of 750,000 to 950,000 young 
men a year alone would cost $1,750,000,- 
000. But it warned: “To do less than 
enough is to gamble with our lives and lib- 
erties.” 


PEOPLE: 


Spare the Rod 


Donald Caffrey, a tall, 20-year-old ex- 
sailor, was alone when he boarded the 
Union Pacific streamliner at Seattle Nov. 
14, 1945. But when he got off at Omaha, 
he was holding a baby girl in his arms. 

In Union Station, Caffrey explained to 
his 18-year-old wife, Barbara, how it hap- 
pened: -He had begun playing with 11- 
month-old Dorothy Soumier in the smok- 
ing car, Her mother had said she was going 
home to place Dorothy in an institution 
because she could not keep her any longer. 
Caffrey, who knew his wife could never 
have a baby, offered to take the child. 

Mrs. Caffrey listened, gulped, and then 
took Dorothy in her arms. “She isn’t very 
big, is she?” she said. 

The Caffreys renamed the little girl 
Sandra Lee and took her into their hearts. 
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In January 1946, the Omaha juvenile 
court ruled the child a victim of neglect 
and gave the Caffreys temporary custody. 
Last September, however, neighbors com- 
plained that they were mistreating Sandra 
Lee. When juvenile authorities took her 
away, the Caffreys went to court. 

Seldom had a case stirred up more talk 
around Omaha supper tables. Three social 
workers testified that the Caffreys should 
not have Sandra Lee because, among 
other reasons, she had become known as 
the “Smoker Baby.” The complaining 
neighbors took the stand. Their only evi- 
dence of mistreatment: The baby had 
been spanked. 

Last week on Monday, May 26, the jury 
of five women—two of whom had been in 
tears through most of the trial—and seven 
men required only 63 minutes and a single 
ballot to award permanent custody of 
Sandra Lee to the Caffreys. 





WEATHER: 


Whether or No 


June might have been ready to bust out 
all over last week, but you never would 
have guessed it from the weather. Snow 
fell in Wyoming, Colorado, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. On 
Wednesday, May 28, a freak tidal wave 
known as a seiche, caused by variations in 
atmospheric pressure, swept out of Lake 
Michigan and did extensive damage in the 
Wisconsin harbors of Kenosha and Racine. 
This week end, tornadoes killed six persons 
in Northwest Oklahoma and at least 37 
in Southern Arkansas. 


Associated Press 


“Smoker Baby”: Sandra Lee goes to Mrs. Caffrey 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


An unusually cold Memorial Day in the 
East and Midwest buttoned up one of the 
strangest Mays on record. Choice freaks: 
fog and drizzles in sunny Southern Cali- 
fornia; drought in the Rocky Mountain 
region; rain in next-door Kansas every day 
in the month but three; twenty days of 
rain in Chicago.* The _ unseasonable 
weather had delayed spring planting in 
the corn belt from two to four weeks. 
Department of Agriculture experts, how- 
ever, minimized the damage. They still 
predicted a record year for most crops. 


AVIATION: 


The Blackest 24 Hours 


At 8:01 p.m., last Thursday, May 29, a 
DC-3 roared out of La Guardia airport. 
At 8:02 p.m., a transport plane roared 
in. It had been that way all day long. 
flight after flight taking off, 
landing, taking off, landing, in 
a steady, monotonous drone. 
And the drone was music to 
airlines officials’ ears. For ev- 
ery flight was jammed; and 
the New York airport, like 
those everywhere in the Unit- 
ed States, was doing a thun- 
dering business. It looked as 
though commercial aviation 
finally was pulling itself out 
of the slump into which the 
twenty airplane crashes (most 
of them foreign) in one month, 
last January, had driven it. 

At 8:04, while a Constella- 
tion was circling overhead, 
preparing to come in, Capt. 
Benton R. Baldwin—*Lucky” 
Baldwin to his old Air Forces 
friends—called the control 
tower. His United Airlines 
DC-4, Clevelanid-bound, had. 
rolled off the loading ramp. 
after routine servicing, in per- 
fect shape. He was now swing- 
ing her into runway No. 18. 

At that instant began the 
blackest 24 hours in the his 
tory of peacetime aviation. 

Baldwin raced the giant 
DC-4 down the runway. Sud. 


denly he realized that he 
wasn’t picking up enough 


speed to get off the ground, 
and ordered his co-pilot, R. E. Sands, to 
“cut the switches.” He braked, and tried 
desperately to groundloop. It was a rou- 
tine maneuver, almost invariably success- 
ful. But a freakish burst of wind caught 
the DC-4. Out of control, the plane raced 
out of the airfield, across the bordering 
motor parkway, crashed into a marshy 
ditch, and burst into flames. 

The toll, highest in the record of United 
States airlines disasters, was 42 dead, six 
badly injured. Among the survivors: 
“Lucky” Baldwin. 

At 6:27 the next evening, Pilot W. E. 





*In_ England, Britishers sweltered through a 
record May heat wave, virtually unprecedented 
for any time of the year. ; 
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Coney of Eastern Airlines Flight 605, - 


bound nonstop from Newark, N.J., to 
Miami, Fla., radioed from over Philadel- 
phia that all was well. Twelve minutes 
later, his DC-4 passed over Bainbridge, 
Md., gliding along smoothly at 6,000 feet. 
Watching it, Clifton Jackson, a truck- 
driver, said to himself: “Gee, she’s run- 
ning sweet.” 

Just then, Jackson saw the plane “turn 
completely over and begin going back in 
the opposite direction—on its back. In a 
matter of a few minutes, it plunged to the 
ground ... There was a terrific explosion 
and smoke began to boil up above the 
ees. . 

“The plane had crashed into a swamp 
... Parts of bodies were hanging from tree 
limbs . . . passengers’ baggage had burst 
open and their clothes were strewn on the 
underbrush. Undershirts, men’s | shirts, 
women’se shoes—it was terrible. 

“The plane was burning furiously and 
that was the only sound there was—just 
the crackling of the flames and the popping 
of hot metal. There was no human sound 
at all.” 

The toll: 53 dead, no one left alive. For 
the second time in the 24 hours, the record 
for the “worst disaster” had been 
broken.* 

What caused the crash was not imme- 
diately determined. Investigators were 
fairly certain that the tail section had 
parted from the rest of the plane before 
it hit the ground, but they could not 
figure out why. 

Besides the La Guardia crash and the 
one in Maryland, the fateful 24 hours had 
included seven other crashes, all the way 
from Tokyo to the Netherlands. In all, 
a total of 180 people had been killed. 
The airlines feared they would read the 
effects in half-empty manifests for a 
long time to come. 





“Coincidence: Three officials of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, en route to Washington from New 
York where they had been investigating the first 
crash, witnessed the second crash from their own 
plane, made an emergency landing, and com- 
menced an investigation within an hour. 





The Blackburn brothers, Rev. Laurence (right), dig their mother’s grave 


UNIONS: 
Christian Burial 


Since gravediggers at Lake View Ceme- 
tery in Cleveland struck on April 18, more 
than 100 bodies awaiting burial had been 
stored in crypts. Last week, the two Black- 
bura brothers—the Rev. Laurence, 50, an 
Episcopal rector of Lowell, Mass., and 
Wallace, 36, Dearborn, Mich., salesman— 
took matters into their own hands. They 
dug a grave for the body of their 72-year- 
old mother. 


Crossed Wires 


John L. Lewis put up the money. But 
last week Philip Murray was collecting the 
dividends. The members of the National 
Federation of Telephone Workers were 
flocking into the CIO, not into the AFL, as 
Lewis had expected when he lent the 
NFTW $100,000 to carry on its nationwide 
strike a month ago (NEwswesrk, May 5). 

The reasons were clear: The unaffiliated, 


International 


The DC-4 that crashed and burned in New York 
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loosely organized NFTW, with its young, 
inexperienced leadership, had taken an ig- 
nominious beating in the 44-day strike. 
But, although the members were grateful 
to Lewis, they were disappointed by the 
best deal the AFL would offer: second- 
class membership in the old-line, machine- 
controlled Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. Murray offered the phone workers 
their own union. 

Jubilantly, Murray announced that off- 
cials representing 200,000 of the NFTW’s 
345,000 members had discussed joining the 
CIO’s new Telephone Workers Organizing 
Committee. at conferences in Atlantic Cit 
and Philadelphia. Definitely on the andl 
into the CIO were 20,000 long-lines work- 
ers and the employes of the Western Elec 
tric Co. at Kearney, N. J. 

Neither Joseph A. Beirne, president of 
the NFTW, nor Communist party-liners 
within the CIO shared Murray’s jubila- 
tion. Beirne had expected to reorganize the 
NFTW, then bargain for admission into 
the CIO on his own terms, not Murray's. 
The left-wing beef: in setting up the Tele- 
phone Workers Organizing Committee, the 
CIO president had deliberately thumbed 
his nose at two unions which claimed juris- 
diction, the American Communications As- 
sociation and the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers. Murray’s justifica- 
tion: the telephone workers refused to as- 
sociate with Communists. 


CITIES: 


Kansas City Dynamite 


The men were strangers in town, pos- 
sibly from St. Louis. As they walked up 
the steps of the sixteen-story courthouse 
on Twelfth Street in downtown Kansas 
City last Wednesday, May 28, they nearly 
staggered under the loads they were carry- 
ing. They lugged an old mattress, wet 
feather pillows, and tools; in addition, one 
carried an immense can of soup. The soup 
wasn’t any of the standard brands. It was 
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home-made. The ingredients: dynamite 
and water, boiled down to nitroglycerine. 

It was 4 a.m. The courthouse naturally 
was closed. No one was on duty. The dep- 
uty sheriff who usually guarded the build- 
ing after midnight had left on vacation. 
Yet the strangers had no trouble in getting 
in. Somehow, they had obtained keys. 

The men didn’t fumble about blindly. 
They headed straight for the mammoth 
steel vault where the grand jury kept the 
ballots, poll books, and tally sheets which 
it had used as evidence in returning in- 
dictments against 71 members of the Pen- 
dergast machine for alleged frauds in the 
Democratic primary last August. They 
knew exactly in what room it was, so they 
weren't forced to open any extra doors. 

They knocked the combination off the 
door of the vault and put the nitroglycer- 
ine in the opening. Over the charged aper- 
ture, they placed one of the wet pillows to 
protect themselves from the blast and to 
deaden the sound. No one had ever used 
that safecracking technique in Kansas City 
before, though it was fairly common in 
nearby St. Louis. There was no loud ex- 
plosion, just the merest thud. Experts who 
looked over the safe later and reconstruct- 
ed the crime said it couldn’t have been 
heard in the next room. 

Tinder and Spark: Yet Harry S. Tru- 
man heard the repercussions 17 miles away 
in Grandview, Mo., where he was spending 
his waking hours with his ailing mother, 
and the echo was long and noisy in Wash- 
ington. For, having blown open the door of 
the vault, the strangers emptied a burlap 
wastepaper sack which conveniently stood 
in the room and stuffed it with. the vote- 
fraud evidence. Then they made their 
getaway. 

The President himself had started the 
chain of events which reached their climax 
in the vote frauds, the indictments, and 
the stealing of the evidence. Last summer, 
Mr. Truman asked his old friends and 
sponsors, the Pendergast machine, to purge 
Missouri’s anti-New Deal representative, 
Roger C. Slaughter, in favor of Enos A. 
Axtell. Driven by the late Boss Tom Pen- 
dergast’s nephew Jim, the machine did even 
better. It also captured the Democratic 
county nominations for Pendergast men. 

Suspicious, The Kansas City Star inves- 
tigated and piled up evidence that Jim 
Pendergast’s boys had stolen the nomina- 
tions. It was sufficient to convince Kansas 
City voters to defeat the Democrats, but 
not enough to make Mr. Truman’s Attor- 
ney General, Tom C. Clark, act. 

He persisted in his refusal to prosecute 
even when the House Special Committee 
on Campaign Expenditures asked him to. 
Last month a Kansas City grand jury 
found the evidence sufficient to begin 
handing down indictments. 

Last week, the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee was right in the middle of ques- 
tioning Clark on why he found the evi- 
dence insufficient when news came of the 
safe-cracking. Immediately, the Attorney 
General changed his tune. On Wednesday 
he ordered the FBI to investigate. 
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HOW TO FIGHT COMMUNISM 





Last week NEwsweex presented a com- 
prehensive survey on Communism and its 
influence in America. As a further con- 
tribution to thinking on the subject, it 
here presents the signed opinion of J. Ed- 
gar Hoover who, however controversial 
his views, is the one responsible Federal 
official most directly concerned with Com- 
munism and Communists. 


uR best defense in the United States 
QO against the menace of Communism is 
our own American way of life. The Ameri- 
can Communists cannot hope to 
reach their objective of destroy- 
ing our form of government un- ° 
less they first undermine and 
corrupt it, causing confusion and 
disrupting public confidence in 
the workings of democracy. 

Ours is the strongest democ- 

racy. We have more freedom and 
higher standards of living than 
any other people on earth. Yet 
our government—which has stood 
for almost two centuries as a 
beacon light amid world conflicts 
—is a central target of attack for 
the Red Fascists in the United 
States. 


in the American way. We must 
shun the tactics of the Ku Klux 
Klan, the Columbians and native 
Fascists as earnestly as we shun 
those of the Communists them- 
selves. There is as much danger 
in moving too far to the “right” 
as there is in swinging too far to 
the “left.” There is little choice 
between Fascism) and Commu- 
nism. Both are totalitarian, anti- 
democratic and godless. Both use the same 
means of treachery and, deceit to accom- 
plish their goal of tyranny and oppression. 
In our fight against Communism we have 
no place for the political police that have 
dominated Fascist. and Communist coun- 
tries. 

We effectively protected —_ ourselves 
against spies and saboteurs during the late 
world war without sacrificing the civil 
rights of a single citizen. We can protect 
ourselves against the infiltration of Com- 
munism by the same defensive, democratic 
means in the American way. 


UR surest weapon is truth. The Com- 
QO munists cannot endure the searching 
gaze of public observation. Their most 
effective work is carried on under a cloak 
of secrecy. Lies and deceit are their prin- 
cipal tools. No trick is too low for them. 
They are masters of the type of evasion 
advocated by that great god of Com- 
munism, Lenin, who “observed: “Revolu- 
tionaries who are unable to combine illegal 
forms of struggle with every form of legal 
struggle are very’ bad revolutionaries.” 
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It stands between them YE 
and world revolution. 

We cannot ignore the attack. 
We must meet and repel it—but 


The first step in the fight to preserve 
the American way of life is the exposure 
of the true aims of Communism and then 
a contrast of them with our American way 
of life. 

There are two levels in the Communist 
organization. One level is “above ground” 
and its espousers are out in the open. 
They employ high-sounding, deceitful 
phrases, and pin the label “Red-baiter,” 
“reactionary,” or “Hitlerite” on all who 
reject their doctrines. Anyone who opposes 
the Soviet Union is a “Fascist,” “imperial- 
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Black Star 
The FBI: The eleventh hour for the Reds has struck 


ist” or “monopoly capitalist.” The Com- 
munist brigades of swindlers and confi- 
dence men extol democracy but when they 
do they are speaking of Communism and 
not the American brand of democracy. 
They conceal their real designs by attach- 
ing themselves to progressive causes, to 
the cause of labor, social security and 
education. 

The other level—the Communist under- 
ground—is composed of the disciplined 
brigades of Communist conspirators who 
drop their -dialectical double talk behind 
locked doors. There the dangers of Com- 
munism become real. 

The preamble of the constitution of 
the Communist party provides that “The 
Communist party struggles for the com- 
plete destruction of Fascism and for a 
durable peace.” This is typical Communist 
deceit. 

We all remember when Communism 
and Fascism were open allies. In that pe- 
riod the Communists picketed the White 
House, opposed Lend-Lease, Selective Serv- 
ice, and the defense of America. When 
Russia switched from an ally to an enemy 


———. 


of Germany, the American Communists 
shifted overnight to all-out aid, full pro- 
duction, and the second front. 

The preamble of the Communist con- 
stitution also states that the party edu- 
cates the working class “for its historic 
mission, the establishment of socialism.” 
This “historic mission” is a revolution in- 
tended to overthrow our democratic gov- 
ernment and substitute a Soviet of the 
United States. 

The fact that the Communists teach 
revolution by force and violence is well 
illustrated by statements of Com- 
munist functionaries. One in- 
structor advised his class: “We 
must as workers learn to hate 
the capitalist class. We cannot 
fight unless we hate. We . . . the 
vanguard of the working class, 
must teach the worker . . . to 
hate. It will mean the spilling of 
blood. We will have streets of 
blood as they had in Russia. The 
worker must be organized so that 
revolution when it comes must 
not be a failure.” 


HE Communists are agreed 

that the revolution will not 
come until the precipitation of a 
“great crisis” such as a general 
strike, a war which could be 
turned into civil strife, or a great 
economic depression. 

Our cue is to make democracy 
work so that the Communists will 
never have their “great crisis.” 

The Communists have been 
specific in defining the meaning 
of party membership. The Daily 
Worker quoted Stalin on the sub- 
ject: “We have Lenin’s thor- 
oughly tried and tested formula 
definifg.a member of the party ...A 
member is one who accepts the program 
of the party, pays membership dues and 
works in one of its organizations.” 

The known, card-carrying Communist 
is not our sole menace. The individual 
whose name does not appear on party 
rolls but who does the party’s dirty work, 
who acts as an apologist for the party 
and who rises in its defense and spear- 
heads its campaigns in numerous fronts, 
is a greater menace. These are the “Com- 
munist sympathizers,” “fellow. travelers,” 
and “Communist stooges.” To prove their 
evil intent is at times difficult but they 
brand themselves by shifting and turning 
as the party line changes to meet new situ- 
ations. Whether they be innocent, gullible, 
or wilful makes little difference, because 
they further the cause of Communism and 
weaken our American democracy. 

The Communists ‘are now carrying on & 
vigorous campaign to bring their total 
membership. in the United States up to 
100,000. This figure, however, does not 
reveal their actual strength. Conserva- 
tively, there are an estimated one million 
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others who in one way or another aid the 
Communist party. 

I heard a clergyman a few days ago, in 
opposing anti-Communist legislation, base 
his argument on the fact that in Germany 
and Italy “the attack on the rights of a 
very unpopular minority led to the attack 
on the rights of all the people.” I have 
already expressed my contempt for Fas- 
cism in any form, nevertheless, I could not 
help but wonder whether we would not 
have been spared the destruction of the 
second: world war had the German and 
Italian people been alert to their responsi- 
bilities in the early 20s and opposed the 
advance of Fascism with the same vigor 
the Americans are now opposing Com- 
munism. 


E cannot hope successfully to meet 

the Communist menace unless there 
is a wide knowledge and understanding of 
its aims and designs. This knowledge out- 
laws the party in the hearts and minds 
of good citizens. 

But where can this information be se- 
cured? 

The American press and radio are alert 
to the threat of Red Fascism and have 
done a splendid job of exposing the evil. 
We are moving in the right direction. 

I have also been encouraged to note 
that spokesmen generally are being cir- 
cumspect in using the label of “Commu- 
nist.” The technique of the label is a 
Communist trick which anti-Communists 
are sometimes prone to use. It is deceptive 
and detrimental, however, to pin the label 
of “Communist” on honest American lib- 
erals and progressives merely because of 
a difference of opinion. Honesty and com- 
mon decency demand that the clear-cut 
line of demarcation that exists between lib- 
erals and Communists be recognized. De- 
spite the Communist technique of labeling 
themselves as progressives there is no 
more effective or determined foe of Com- 
munism than the millions of honest lib- 
erals and progressives. 

Newspapers, magazines, radio and ‘scores 
of well-documented books on the subject 
of Communism are sources of authentic 
information which can provide patriotic 
citizens with the facts. 


HERE is renewed interest in Congress as 
manifested in the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. As this committee fulfills its 
obligation of public disclosure of facts it 
is worthy of the support of loyal, patriotic 
Americans. This committee has for its 
purpose the exposure of un-American forces 
and as such its files contain voluminous 
information which, when used with dis- 
cretion, provide an excellent source of 
information. The FBI, unlike this com- 
mittee, must of necessity keep the con- 
tents of its files confidential. 
Citizens also should be alert to what is 
happening in their own circles. Do they 
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have an intelligent, participating interest 
in the programs of organizations to which 
they belong and of schools which their chil- 
dren attend? What kind of people do they 
elect to public office? Are there disloyal 
people on the public payrolls? 

It is the right and responsibility of every 
citizen to insist on having public servants 
whose first loyalty is to the American way 
of life. One disloyal local, county, state or 
Federal emplove can do irreparable harm 
by acts of disloyalty or by indoctrinating 
others with a Marxian philosophy. 

There is some sentiment that a Com- 
munist has as much right to a government 
job as a Democrat or a Republican, be- 
cause the Communists claim to be a 
political party. In reality, they are a part 
of an international criminal conspiracy. 
They are no more a political party than 
was the German-American Bund. 

Labor unions have always been a Com- 
munist target. The Communists have sel- 
dom departed from the Lenin instruction: 
“It is necessary ... to agree to any and 
every sacrifice, and even . . . to resort to 
all sorts of devices, maneuvers and illegal 
methods, to evasion, and subterfuge, in 
order to penetrate into the trade unions, 
to remain in them, and to carry on Com- 
munist work in them at all cost.” 

The American view of trade unionism is 
summed up in the words of Samuel 
Gompers: “To be a good trade unionist a 
man must first be a good American.” 

Communists in labor unions—like Com- 
munists everywhere—owe their first allegi- 
ance to the Communist party. They falsely 
claim that the ends of the party and of 
labor are the same. . 

The majority of Communist party mem- 


bers do not even belong to trade unions. 
In a recent Communist meeting a party 
leader admitted that “18 to 19 per cent of 
our membership was obtained from or- 
ganizational shops and industrial clubs 
throughout the United States.” 

Nonetheless, in one union with nearly 
100,000 members, 500 party members were 
able to control the union. Another union 
with 8,500 members sought to free itself 
from Communist control but failed de- 
spite the fact that there were less than 200 
party members in the union. 

In one instance a single Communist by 
clever manipulation at a union convention 
was able to dictate resolutions adopted by 
the ¢onvention. 

Progressive American union members 
could quickly divest themselves of the 
Communist barnacles if they took as much 
interest in union affairs as the Commu- 
nists do. 


HEY should educate themselves to 
gondii the Communist party line 
so that they can identify the “fellow 
travelers” in their union. They should 
attend union meetings and take an un- 
selfish interest in union elections. Above 
all, they should scrutinize the business 
affairs of the union to make certain that 
the union is using its resources for the 
welfare of its members and not for some 
“dressed-up” cause the Communists may 
be sponsoring. 

Management can do more by looking 
out for the welfare of employes and get- 
ting closer to labor problems. In most 
disputes a satisfactory solution can be 
worked out if both sides will use decency 
and fair play as the basis for their deal- 





ous groups. 


vote or out-number you. 


cause in any way, shape or form. 


of happiness. 





Ten ‘Don'ts’ by Mr. Hoover 


We can successfully defeat the Communist attempt to capture the United 
States by fighting it with truth and justice, implemented with a few “don’ts”: 

Don’t label anyone as a Communist unless you have the facts. 

Don’t confuse liberals and progressives with Communists. 

Don’t take the law into your own hands. If Communists violate the law, 
report such facts to your law enforcement agency. 

Don’t be a party to the violation of the civil rights of anyone. When this 
is done, you are playing directly into the hands of the Communists. 

Don’t let up on the fight against real Fascists, the KKK and other danger- 


Don’t let Communists in your organization-or Labor union out-work, out- 


Don’t be hoodwinked by Communist propaganda that says one thing but 
means destruction of the American Way of Life. Expose it with the truth. 
Don’t give aid and comfort to the Communist cause by joining front organ- 
izations, contributing to their campaign chests or by championing their 


Don’t let Communists infiltrate into our schools, churches and moulders 
of public opinion, the press, radio and screen. 

Don’t fail to make democracy work with equal opportunity and the full- 
est enjoyment of every American’s right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
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N appraising the report of the Presi- 

dent’s Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Training, careful note should be 
made of the commission’s assignment 
and composition. 

Its first duty was to study the “basic 
need” for universal military training. 
It was free to conclude that UMT was 
undesirable or unnecessary. 

In the foreword to their re- 
port, the members state that 
they “started with a con- 
siderable disparity of view- 
point on the degree to which 
universal military training 
would contribute to our own 
readiness for war or to 
the advancement of world 
amity.” That was to be ex- 
pected of a commission com- 
posed entirely of civilians, 
weighted on the side of educators and 
the clergy, and free of direct or indirect 
brass-hat influence. Several of the mem- 
bers had had experience with the armed 
services as civilian officials or advisers, 
but under such circumstances as to 
make them sensitive to the limitations 
of traditional military thinking. 


r push-button warfare has made large 
| ght of trained soldiers super- 
fluous, almost the first man to know it 
should be Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He was one of the three 
scientists on the secret committee which 
supervised the atomic project from its 
inception. He knows the unrevealed 
achievements of the wartime labora- 
tories and what is being sought now 
in the research programs of the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Forces, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Probably 
no one in the world is better qualified 
to estimate the probable effects of sci- 
ence on weapons of war during the next 
decade. 

Joseph E. Davies, former ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union, has become 
noted for his favorable interpretations 
of Russian policies. If there were no 
danger to world peace requiring a 
strong military posture on the part of 
the United States, we would expect Mr. 
Davies to be one of the first—after the 
Communists and fellow travelers—to 
say so. 

This varied commission of nine did 
not take a vote until less than three 
weeks before it submitted its report. 
For five months it heard witnesses, 
pro and con, held personal interviews, 
studied documents, and talked. Then, 








The UMT Report 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


amazingly, it arrived at a set of unani- 
mous conclusions. 

The detailed program recommended 
is designed to minimize objecticns to 
UMT and to promote beneficial by- 
products. The commission recognizes, 
however, that the by-products alone 
would not justify UMT. 

~The great question which 
the commission had to an- 
swer was: “How important is 
UMT to the security of the 
United States and the peace 
of the world?” Its conclusion 
is: not only important but 
“essential.” 

The steps by which the 
commission arrived at this 
conviction are clearly set 
forth. They show that the 
members were thinking even 
more of preventing another war than of 
winning it. The most effective deterrent 
to aggression, under present conditions, 
is the willingness, and ability, of the 
United States to reply to aggression 
with powerful armed force—not two 
years or six months later but almost 
instantly. The “cushions” of time and 
space which have protected us in the 
past are now very thin. We are never 
again likely to be given time to rearm. 

UMT is not a substitute for other 
parts of a balanced, adequate program 
of military preparedness. It should not 
be adopted at the price of neglecting 
the other essentials—of which the com- 
mission names seven. 

Without UMT, there is no prospect 
of maintaining the National Guard and 
other reserve units at reasonable mini- 
mum strength. It should start now or 
in the near future, since about five 
years will be needed to provide enough 
partly trained men to fill up the re- 
serve and National Guard pipelines. 


URING the last few years many polls 

have been taken on the question of 
UMT. They have run two to one, or 
higher, in the affirmative. Congress re- 
mains cool toward the idea, partly be- 
cause the minority who oppose it have 
been noisier than the majority who 
favor it. 

The report of the President’s commis- 
sion is one of the most important of 
the postwar period. It is easy to read 
and should be studied by every 
thoughtful citizen. It will fortify the 
convictions of those who already favor 
universal military training and compel 
serious-minded opponents to reexamine 
their views. 
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ings. More and more union members are 
awakening to the realization that Commu- 
nist members owe their first allegiance to 
the party. The party line which argues 
that attacks against Communism are at- 
tacks on labor is a lie and the Communists 
know it. So do patriotic labor leaders. 

The party sometimes recruits members 
by misrepresentation. A Negro party mem- 
ber, for instance, pointed out at a Com- 
munist meeting that many Negroes, when 
recruited, thought they were joining a 
union instead of the Communist party. At 
this point the Negro was shouted down 
by party members. 

Schools and colleges should be on the 
alert against Communist infiltration. To 
spread Communist propaganda and hate 
under the guise of academic freedom is not 
freedom but vicious license. Parents should 
take a greater interest in school affairs and 
know what organizations attract their chil- 
dren. Communists recruit future members 
through the high-sounding youth auxiliary, 
the American Youth for Democracy, for- 
merly known as the Young Communist 
League. 


HE churches of America also are threat- 
‘Leal by Communism. Ministers of the 
Gospel desecrate their faith when they 
describe themselves as “Christian Com- 
munists,” and call for the overthrow of the 
“Economic Oligarchy;” when they say 
“Communism is a religion . . .” and “Re- 
ligion is not so much about God, but about 
the nature of the world.” 

The churches of America should remem- 
ber that the Communists’ protestation of 
freedom of religion is a camouflage for 
their true thoughts. Lenin taught: “We 
must combat religion—this is the ABC of 
all materialism, and consequently Marx- 
ism.” “Down with religion!” “Long live 
atheism!” “The dissemination of atheist 
views is our chief task.” 

The ways of life advocated by the im- 
ported isms—Communism, Nazism, or 
Fascism—are inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian way of life. Shorn of their fake cloaks 
they reduce men to the level of pawns. We 
should never forget that Communism 
begins with the group; democracy and 
Christianity begin with the individual. 


No organization worthy of its name . 


has been immune from Communist at- 
tempts to infiltrate. The more respected 
the organization, the greater should be the 
vigilance. 

Once organizations are captured by 
Communists, patriotic members have one 
of two alternatives: resign or organize to 
regain control. Their members should vote 
for officers who stand for the Constitution 
of the United States and not the Commu- 
nist Manifesto. 

If there were to be a slogan in the fight 
against Communism it should convey 
thought: Uncover, expose, and spotlight 
their activities. Once this is done, the 
American people will do the rést—quaran- 
tine them from effectively weakening our 
country. 


Newsweek, June 9, 1947 
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Reo Safety School Bus 
Now LifeGuard Equipped 


*AT NO EXTRA COST! 









YOUR CHILDREN CAN NOW RIDE TO N 
SCHOOL WITH GREATER SAFETY! 





Explosion of two dyna- 
mite caps attached at the 
right front tire in dra- 
matic tests demonstrated 
safety of Goodyear Life- 

















Guards. Two big rips 
in outer LifeGuard tube 
failed to affect easy han- 
dling and smooth stop- 
ping of big Reo Safety 
School Bus. 











ORDINARY TUBE 


Blowout complete- 
lv deflates tire, of- 
ten throwing bus 


out of control. 





LIFEGUARD TUBE 


Supports tire be- 
cause of air reserve 
—vehicle is brought 
tosafe, smooth stop. 








REO LEADS AGAIN! 

Reo is out in front again with additional protection for 
America’s school children. To prevent the tragedies that so 
often follow tire blowouts, Reo adopts Goodyear LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes as standard equipment AT NO EXTRA COST. 
No other school bus offers this and all the other Reo safety 
and quality features. 






Remember, Reo was first with a complete school bus. Reo was 
first to incorporate as standard equipment all the school bus 
safety features recommended by the National Education 


Association. © REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Michigan. 


Since 1904, Reo has pioneered these important features in the truck field: Dry disc clutch 


Electric lights and starter ¢ “Inside” gear shift ¢ Pneumatic tires ¢ Hydraulic brakes 


Reo also gave America the Speed Wagon, the Flying Cloud and More-Load truck design 











TRADE: 


UNITED NATIONS 








Some Wool Over the Ayes 


The Australians were hopping mad. 
Even their - temperate Prime Minister 
sounded indignant. In Canberra last week, 
Joseph B. Chifley told Parliament he was 
“confounded and astonished” by the 
United States’ action. 

While Under Secretary of State William 
Clayton was in Geneva seeking trade con- 
cessions from Australia and other British 
dominions, a committee of the House of 
Representatives had proposed that a spe- 
cial import fee, in addition to the existing 
tariff, be imposed on foreign wool. Since 
40 per cent of Australia’s exports are wool, 
it was in no mood to continue those dis- 
cussions. 

Other conferees at the World Trade 
talks were equally perturbed, for the 
United States itself had generated the 
idea of an International Trade Organiza- 
tion, functioning as a specialized agency 
of the United Nations to sponsor the freer 
and broader world trade on which long- 
term recovery depends. On April 10, dele- 
gates from eighteen nations began to 
draft an ITO charter and simultaneously 
to discuss bilateral trade pacts among 
themselves. As chief United States repre- 
sentative, Clayton was the star performer 
among the many _ negotiators. Others 
waited until he acted, because the trend 


out for Canberra to get his new orders. 

In their absence, discussions languished 
at Geneva this week. More attentive ears 
were cocked on Washington, where Clay- 
ton, backed by Secretary of State Mar- 
shall, tried to get the House-Senate con- 
ference committee to modify or eliminate 
the import fee amendment. If they failed 
they might request a Presidential veto. 

For they believed that the wool tax 
threatened to torpedo the Geneva talks. 
Wool is the crucial commodity in three of 
Britain’s dominions—Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa. One of Clayton’s 
primary missions in the endeavor to open 
up world trade channels was to eliminate, 
or at least to whittle down, Britain’s 
empire-preference agreements. He had 
counted on support of the dominions; he 
could hardly count on them now. 


COUNCIL: 
= 6 Me 9 
Russia and ‘Equality 
For thirteen months military represen- 
tatives of the Big Five powers discussed 
proposals for an international police force. 
Their report to the Security Council, 


(Newsweek, May 12) contained substan- 
tial disagreements, to be further debated 





Bogdenko thinks Russia’s small fleet should be a yardstick for UN 


of America’s trade policy would point the 
course for the rest of the world. 

When the House committee wrote the 
import fee into a Senate bill—in order to 
hold American growers’ prices up to the 
level set by the “parity” program—it made 
Clayton look as though he had been talk- 
ing out of turn. Embarrassed and angry, 
he flew home only to have the House pass 
the measure soon after his arrival. Dr. 
H. C. Coombs, Australian delegate, set 
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in the Council beginning this week. Ed- 
ward Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic cor- 
respondent, sends this report on the 
American attitude toward one of the most 
critical aspects of the problem. 


The United States delegation to the Se- 
curity Council has been instructed to resist 
and expose all Russian attempts to apply 
the so-called “principle of equality” to the 
UN security forces. American representa- 
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tives on the Military Staff Committee 
have warned Washington that under the 
guise of “equality” the Russians will at- 
tempt to maneuver the United States into 
permitting its Navy and Strategic Air 
Force to be outlawed by international 
agreement. 

The innocuous-sounding Russian pro. 
posal, whose naval aspects have been pre- 
sented by Vice Admiral V. L. Bogdenko 
demands that the military contribution to 
the UN security force made by each per- 
manent Security Council member must be 
identical in strength and composition with 
those of the other four. At least three of 
the permanent members, i.e., China, 
France, and the U.S.S.R., could contribute 
little beyond land forces and short-range 
planes. The United States would conse. 
quently have to limit its contribution to 
the same elements, and would not be able 
to use its Navy or Strategic Air Force for 
international enforcement action. 

Moreover, the United States military 
representatives claim to have information 
that the “equality principle,” once adopt- 
ed, would be followed by a new Soviet 
proposal for the general reduction of 
armaments. This proposal, they believe, 
would demand that the national forces of 
each of the Big Five should be limited to 
its contribution to the UN security force, 
and to such units as may be needed for the 
maintenance of domestic order. 

The United States could hardly argue 
that its Navy and Strategic Air Force, al- 
ready barred from the American UN con- 
tribution, were necessary for the mainte. 
nance of domestic order. Under the Soviet 
plan, therefore, the United States would 
be faced with the alternative of either dis- 
banding these forces or being branded by 
the UN as an aggressive power maintait- 
ing offensive forces for imperialist designs. 

Neither the United States chiefs of staff 
nor the State Department believe the Rus 
sians to be so naive ‘as to hope that this 
maneuver might succeed. But they do not 
minimize the propaganda value of the 
arguments which will be made by the So- 
viet Union as it advocates “equality” and 
the abolition of all armed forces except 
those earmarked for UN enforcement ac- 
tion. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


Minding the Baby 


“The United Nations are still in the ir 
fant stage...” 

These were cynical words to come from 
a parent of.the UN—Jan Christian Smuts. 
However, the Prime Minister was sufi 
ciently impressed with the infant also te 
tell the South African Senate last week 
that: (1) the union would not annex its 
mandate, Southwest Africa, as Smuts had 
threatened to do in defiance of UN A* 
sembly decision (Newsweek, Nov. % 
1946), and (2) he would pursue negoti# 
tions to end the discrimination against 
dians which the Assembly had ordered hiss 
to report on this September. 


Newsweek, June 9, 1944 
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This steel highway guard rail 
looks strong and capable, and it 
is! If a car gets out of control the 
guard rail prevents it from leav- 
ing the road, and absorbs the 
impact. It’s called the Safety 
Beam Guard Rail, and was 
designed by Bethlehem engineers 
particularly for use on bridges, 
along high embankments, and at 


other hazardous points. 


As you drive vacationward to 
mountains or seashore you’re 
likely to travel stretches of high- 
way protected by Bethlehem 
Cable Guard. When this guard, 
with the resilient bracket, is used 
with Bethlehem steel posts, the 
result is a combination that’s 
really tops in highway safety. 






Oy 
Your SUMMER JAUNTS LOOK FOR THEseE 


Symbols of Sate 











The prudent driver isn’t likely ever 
to need the protection of a high- 
way guard, but it’s reassuring to 
know that in an emergency it’s 
there—and made of strong, 
dependable steel. 

In providing safe, smooth high- 
ways steel has a leading part. 

Building a modern road calls 
for machinery—made chiefly of 
steel—and takes lots of drill steel, 
wire rope and other steel prod- 
ucts. And there is a great deal of 
steel in the finished highway— 
steel bridges and culverts, high- 
way guard, expansion joints, and 
the hidden but vital reinforcing 
steel embedded in the concrete 
paving to prevent cracks and pro- 
long its life. 

Bethlehem supplies steel in all 
of the many: different forms that 
are needed for the nation’s great 
and growing highway system. 


Reb eee safe, smooth highways 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








Swinging Right and Left 


In country after country the Commu- 
nist bluff had been called. France ex- 
pelled the Communist members of its 
government a month ago and last week 
turned back a left-wing attack on_ its 
anti-inflation program. Italy, fighting 
total economic collapse, set up a Red- 
less government, hoping to attract Ameri- 
can loans. American aid te Greece and 
Turkey promised to contain Communism 
in the south. In Germany the Western 
Allies boldly countered Russia’s divisive 
tactics. Britain, in no danger of going 
Communist at home, rebuffed those who 
would have it take a friendlier line toward 
Communism abroad. 

Against these atfacks from the West, 
however, Communism last week threw a 
sudden—and for the moment highly suc- 
cessful—counterattack. A — well-planned 
coup. by local Communists and _ their 
Russian mentors in Hungary, replete with 
typical “plots” and “confessions,” locked 
the strategic and potentially rich heart 
of the Danube basin firmly into the 
Soviet orbit. 





HUNGARY: 


Communist Coup 


Hungarian Premier Ferenc Nagy, tired 
and worn by months of bickering with the 
Communists inside his government, left 
Budapest on May 14 for a well-earned 
Swiss vacation. He expected to return in 
three weeks. Last week, however, it ap- 
peared that he might never go back; it 
was healthier to stay away. 

While he was gone, the Communists 
at home had staged a long-planned coup 
d’état. On May 28 they took over a gov- 
ernment they had already undermined. 
The next day, the chunky, 44-year-old 
Premier telephoned his resignation from 
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Associated Press Photos 


Nagy quit after Rakosi’s coup 


Switzerland, asking only that his 4-year- 
old son be sent to him in exile. Defense 


Minister Lajos Dinnyes, a pro-Communist 
member of Nagy’s Small Holders party, 
was appointed to succeed him. 

Ever since the ubiquitous Russian oc- 
cupation forces permitted Hungarians to 
set up a civil government in 1945, they 
had helped local Communists scheme to 
take’ control. But the results of the first 
elections complicated the job. The Com- 
munists, with their Socialist and Social 
Democratic allies, won only 34 per cent 
of the seats in Parliament; the conserva- 
tive Small Holders party got a clear ma- 
jority—54 per cent. Instead of bewailing 
the failure, however, the Communists set 
about to exploit a valuable asset: the con- 
tinued presence in Hungary of large forces 
of Soviet occupation troops. 

Under Russian pressure, the Small Hold- 
ers agreed to the formation of a coalition 
government that would include Commu- 
nists. With Russian backing, the Reds de- 
manded, and got, the key Cabinet Ministry 
of the Interior, which controls the police. 

The Communists lost no time in or- 





Wide World 
Budapest: A new Communist capital glowing redly on the Danube 


ganizing the department along party lines: 
all but 1,000 of the 46,000 police are en- 
rolled Communists or Socialists. Russian 
screenings determined the political com- 
plexion of other ministries almost as ef- 
fectively. Today, 68 per cent of the perma- 
nent Under Secretaries of State—the real 
administrators—represent the leftist bloc. 

The ‘Plot’ Trick: To consolidate their 
power, the Communists set out ruthlessly 
to discredit the Small Holders party. On 
one pretext or another, they framed, killed, 
or otherwise purged its leaders. The “al- 
leged plot” was the favorite weapon. Early 
in 1946, for example, the Communist-con- 
trolled police discovered a conspiracy, sup- 
posedly formed by Small Holders, to re- 
store Hungary’s prewar Fascist regime. As 
a result, eighteen conservatives were forced 
to resign from Parliament. 

Last February, the Russians reported 
still another Small Holders’ plot—this time 
against the Red Army. Dozens were ar- 
rested, including the former secretary of 
the party, Bela Kovacs. Last week the 
Soviets said that Kovacs had “confessed” 
and that he had implicated Premier Nagy, 
Foreign Minister Janos Gyongyosy, and 
Bela Varga, Speaker of the Lower House. 
On the strength of that confession, the 
Communists moved. 

The Communist leader, Matyas Rakosi, 
expected the nev Premier, Dinnyes. to 
turn Hungary’s back on the West. The 
first response from the West came quickly. 
On June 2, the State Department, while 
preparing a protest to Russia, announced 
that $15,000,000 of surplus property cred- 
its to Hungary would be suspended “pend- 
ing clarification of developments.” 


Significance ~~ 

The Communist coup is a by-product 
of Russia’s master plan for economic and 
political hegemony over Eastern Europe. 
The Hungarian economy has already been 
largely integrated with that of the entire 
Soviet spher re—by reparations and by joint 
Russian-Hungarian companies set up to 
control the basic industries. 

The Soviets, however, faced a prospect 
that Hungary might yet escape their 
clutches. The peace treaty drawn in Paris 
last July and due for ratification this sum- 
mer requires withdrawal of Allied forces 
within 90 days after it takes effect. Thus 
there was little time left. A free Hungary 
would open the Danube River to Western 
commerce and shatter Russia’s iron con- 
trol of the basin. To keep control the 
Russians therefore had to leave behind a 
strong Communist regime when the Soviet 
Army leaves. They had to get rid of 
Premier Nagy. 


BRITAIN: 


Conference by the Sea 


Between sessions of the conference by- 
the-sea at Margate, Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee, followed by his wife and a 
single detective, played miniature golf. 
Lord President of the Council Herbert 
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Morrison had to take it easy after his 
recent illness; as usual, he attended all the 
dances, but moved sedately about the 
floor and went home early. Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin didn’t show up at 
all for the opening: he vacationed in near- 
by Folkestone and came to Margate only 
for the foreign policy dehate. 

The Cloud: Rank-and-file members of 
the party jostled Cabinet ministers at 
dances and receptions, shouldered them 
away from bars and called them by their 
first. names. Their families meanwhile 
played on the beach under the warmest 
skies in years or tried the Coney Island-like 
attractions of the garish resort. 

But despite the easy-going atmosphere 
of the Labor party’s 46th annual con- 
ference—the second since it swept to power 
and began socializing Britain—the gather- 
ing last week was not all holiday. For over 
the five days of reports and debates in 
the cream-and-gold ballroom of the Winter 
Garden, Britain’s impending dollar crisis 
hung like a gloomy cloud. 

The party executive, whose key mem- 
bers are also Cabinet ministers, faced the 
problem of sending the delegates home 
politically jubilant but economically sober. 
They had to boast of great progress 
toward Socialist goals—which Attlee did, 
confidently but calmly—and at the same 
time give their predominantly trade union- 


ist followers a sense of urgency about 


Britain’s plight. 

Herbert Morrison renewed his demand 
for increased production to avoid “an 
economic and financial smash.” With spe- 
cific reference to dollars, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Hugh Dalton sharvened the 
warning to a painful point: “We cannot 
count on receiving any further overseas 
credits, but will have to strain every nerve 

. to stand on our own feet . . . If ex- 
ports cannot be stimulated, the only other 
way to bridge the gap [between exports 
and imports] is by cutting imports of both 
food and materials in a most grievous 
fashion.” 

The Firm Rein: If these words 

sobered the delegates, they also helped 
keep them in line behind the Cabinet and 
executive who had been long plagued by 
annoying revolts of the party’s leftist 
“rebels.” At all the important turns, gov- 
ernment members showed that they still 
held a firm rein on the rank and file: 
Pin the election for the new executive 
committee the body retained its strong 
government representation. Richard Cross- 
man (NEWSWEEK, May 26) kept his 
position as leader of the Labor “rebels” 
but failed to win a seat on the committee. 
PAlthough peacetime conscription has 
been traditionally opposed by Laborites, 
the government’s service bill was endorsed 
by a margin of four to one. The eloquence 
of Rhys Davies, 70-year-old M.P. and 
campaigner against conscription, drew 
general sympathy but little backing for 
the pacifists. Executive Member Harold 
Laski replied: “No one regrets more than 
the members of the executive that a bill 
of this kind should be necessary.” 
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At Margate, Herbert Morrison grins at Sir Stafford Cripps... 


PThe anticipated attack on government 
foreign policy was outmaneuvered by the 
executive, and died before Ernest Bevin’s 
oratorical defense. In his broad survey 
of world affairs he delivered a deadly 
punch to his critics by charging that they 
stabbed him in the back when they re- 
belled last November while he was at- 
tending the foreign ministers’ conference 
in New York. His decisive triumph left 
his position within the party stronger than 
ever. 

Health Minister Aneurin Bevan won full 
approval on his housing program. He con- 
ceded that the plan was behind schedule. 
“But,” he claimed, “our housing record is 
a remarkable one. If you were homeless 
in the United States, with all her re- 
sources, with no war damage and no blitz, 
you would have a worse chance of getting 
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° 
a house than you have got in Britain. 
There is no nation in the world that is 
making the same progress with housing 
as ourselves.” 

It is almost traditional that the execu- 
tive be defeated once or twice at the 
yearly conference—British Socialists like 
to remind their leaders of the source of 
their authority. This year the delegates 
kicked over the traces on two minor issues 
and forced resolutions that the govern- 
ment be asked (1) to implement its polics 
of equal pay for women, and (2) abolish 
the “tied cottage” system, whereby a man 
can be evicted from his employer-owned 
home when he changes jobs. 

But even these minor rank-and-file 
victories were largely meaningless. Fo: 
the Cabinet, its leadership strikingly re 
affirmed by its victories on all majo 
questions, will act on the resolutions only 
when it sees fit. 


The King Was in the Garden 


The highest-class queue in Britain 
formed quietly before Buckingham Palace 
on the afternoon of May 28. Punctually at 
3:15 the iron gates opened for the first 
presentation garden party in eight years 
The scene behind the garden walls was de 
scribed by Newsweex’s London burear 
chief, Fred Vanderschmidt, who claimed to 
be the only hatless guest: 


England’s new poor—6,000 gentlefolk— 
played at a brave pageant of yesteryear in 
the 40-acre, flower-strewn greensward 
which is Buckhouse’s backyard. Almost to 
a man, English gentlemen came out under 
the blazing sun in rusty, often moth-eaten, 
cutaways and gray or black toppers. They 
carried tightly rolled umbrellas—some 
with built-in seating arrangements. There 
was a liberal sprinkling of uniforms but 
only a handful of lounge suits, mostly on 
American correspondents. 

Debs were dressed in everything from 
reconditioned Molyneux or Hartnell grass- 
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length models and mammoth straw hats 
to knee-length numbers which Mum 
whipped up out of gay new curtains, bits 
of ribbon, and old lace. The older women 
evidently sacrificed everything to young 
Daphne or Prunella. Many looked like 
chars in their Sunday best. I even saw one 
who was stockingless. 

Very few guests actually spoke to mem- 
bers of the royal family. This didn’t mat- 
ter, since handing in the invitation card 
rated as a presentation. The queen in pale 
blue balanced a tiny matching parasol and 
forged through the crowds with gracious ef- 
ficiency, trailed by Princess Margaret, who 
looked as though she was thinking of 
something mischievous. They reached the 
tea pavilion while the king and Princess 
Elizabeth were still struggling with intro- 
ductions. 

As more crowds converged on the long 
pavilion for tea and orangeade, sand- 
wiches, frosted cakes, and the royal ver- 
sion of the Dixie-Cupful of ice cream, one 
perspiring gentleman behind me said plain- 
tively to his wife: “Barbara says I can’t 
take my coat off now.” 


HOLLAND: 
Private Dining 

Many of Amsterdam’s restaurants have 
flower-bedecked terraces with comfortable 
wicker seats overlooking the city’s squares 
and canals. But during the German oc- 
cupation the few Dutch who could afford 
to dine out did so indoors. German regula- 
tions forbade the display of food on the 
terraces while the average Hollander was 
hungry. Today the wicker chairs are still 


empty. The German ruling is still on the 
statute books—for the same reason. 


FRANCE: 


The Third Test 


For the third time in less than a 
month, Premier Paul Ramadier faced an 
issue that could have wrecked his govern- 
ment. Twice before—in showdowns with 


the Communists and with flour-mill 
workers—he had __ successfully _ resisted 
strong pressures. Last week Ramadier 


stood firm again—and again he won, after 
a fashion. 

The Lighting and Motive Power Feder- 
ation, supported by the Communist- 
controlled General Confederation of 
Labor (CGT), planned to back up de- 
mands for higher wages with a strike 
on May 28. Moving swiftly to meet a 
threat that could cripple the nation, 
Ramadier resorted to a classic strike- 
breaking weapon—military mobilization 
of the strikers. To soften the blow, which 
was especially severe coming from a 
Socialist, the Premier offered to fix min- 
imum wages, raise income-tax exemp- 
tions, and permit bonuses for increased 
production. By radio, he appealed to the 
workers. “Don’t strike,” he warned. “It 
would be a grave error on your part, an 
error against what you hold most dear.” 

At the Flood Gates: Up to the day 
of the strike, the men remained un- 
moved. But as the deadline neared, the 
union suddenly canceled the walkout. A 
Government cffer to negotiate a possible 
8.5 per cent wage hike won considerable 
support among the workers, despite their 
original demands for 15 per cent. In addi- 
tion, a veiled threat from Ramadier 
helped make up their minds: The Pre- 
mier simply announced he would publish 
the utilities workers’ wage scales. Since 
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Student Striker: A Chinese student is one of hundreds arrested in the 
campaign against agitators for peace with the Communists. The govern- 
ment thus forestalled a countrywide anti-war strike set for June 8. 


the gas and electric employes get rela- 
tively high wages, this move would have 
lost them the support of poorer paid 
comrades in other trades. 

The temporary settlement between the 
government and the unions—negotia- 
tions will be resumed June 8—was a 
technical victory for Raimadier: The 
CGT had backed down again. But by 
compromising at all, the Premier had 
only postponed the inevitable day of 
reckoning. The 8.5 per cent wage in- 
crease that will probably be granted this 
week will open the gates to a flood of 
similar demands. 


GERMANY: 


Open the Door, Ivan 


West of the upper Rhine, and beyond 
the roadblocks of the Liibeck-Hof frontier, 
French and Russian Germany were still 
going their own ways. But they had only 
six months more to change those ways. 
For on May 29 from Berlin came news 
that the heads of the other two zones 
were ready to stop fooling around. 

After nearly a month of discussions, 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the American occu- 
pation commander, and the British deputy 
military governor, Sir Brian Robertson, 
jointly announced their long-awaited plan 
for economic reorganization of their com- 
bined zones. Its principle features: 
> Bizonal agencies will be centralized in 
Frankfurt about Oct. 1. Frankfurt will 
then become the economic capital of the 
combined British and American ones 
(Newsweek. May 19). 
> The unwieldy board of Allied bizonal 
officials now located at Minden in the 
British zone, and the American-zone 
Council of States (Landerrat) at Stutt- 
gart will gradually disappear. They will 
be replaced by two German agencies with 
headquarters at Frankfurt—one a supreme 
Economic Council of 53 members, the 
other an executive committee of eight, one 
from each state of the two zones. This 
new structure will wield more power than 
any Germans have held since V-E Day. 
Its economic legislation will have the force 
of law which the states must execute. 
> Although unannounced officially Ruhr 
steel capacity may be raised to 12,000,000 
tons annually, far above the present theo- 
retical maximum of 7,500,000 tons. Actual- 
ly there is no physical possibility of near- 
ing the Clay-Robertson goal before the 
London conference next November. But 
the new estimate in the meantime will 
have the effect of halting the dismantling 
of steel plants—and thus, indirectly, end- 
ing further plant reparations to Russis 
from the Ruhr. 


Significance-~- 


The Western Powers are now taking the 
most decisive step possible in answer to 
the Moscow conference fiasco, short of 
actual creation of a politically and eco 
nomically separate Western Germany. 
While they have cloaked their move iD 
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This is C. T. C.—Centralized Traffic Control. 

At panels like this, experienced dispatchers 
set signals and switches that control train 
movement over many miles of the Norfolk 
and Western system. Lights on a panel, 
flashing on and off, show the location and 
progress of all trains at all times. The dis- 
patcher flips a little lever, and 100 miles 
away a switch is set and a signal changes . 
a train moves onto a siding to allow another 
to pass, and moves back again, onto the 
main line. 


This is foolproof control. The track, in 
miniature, is before the dispatcher. Controls 
are so devised and interlocked that it is 
impossible to show conflicting signals. No 
change in train movement can be made, until 
it can be made safely. 

C. T. C. is the result of many years of study 
plus the application of the most improved 
signal apparatus yet developed. You never 
see it, as you or your freight move over the 
railed miles. But it is there —one of the 
unseen, unheralded reasons for better rail- 
roading — # Serve You, 
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carefully couched economic terms only, it 
is a move laden with political implications. 

The hope of the Anglo-Americans is to 
force the issue—to extend to November 
and no longer the waiting period for 
French and Russian adherence to a uni- 
fed Germany. They are not much con- 
cerned about France. For horse-trading 
purposes, France will probably hold out 
until the last minute. After that it is 
highly likely the French will join in mak- 
ing Western Germany a political and eco- 
nomic reality. 

The real problem is Russia. The Clay- 
Robertson plan is essentially a tour de 
forcee—a gamble to bring the Russians in 
or “include them out.” The door is still 
left open—or at least ajar—for a last call 
at London in November. If the Russians 
hesitate then, it probably will be slammed 
in their faces. 


BABELISTAN 
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ITALY: 


Right Key to Washington 


In the great paneled hall of the Palazzo 
di Monte Citoria, the Italian Constitu- 
tional Assembly this week will witness 
what is fast becoming a routine spectacle: 
the presentation of a new Cabinet. The 
ceremony will mark the end of Italy’s 
seventh government crisis since the liber- 
ation of Rome just three years ago. It 
became possible when Premier Alcide De 
(rasperi, whose resignation on May 13 
brought about a nineteen-day impasse, 
went back to the job. 

Though its chief remains the same, the 
new government differs markedly from 
the old: It has no Communists or Social- 
ists. Except for the four right-wing lead- 
ers, the Cabinet consists wholly of Chris- 
han Democrats. 

lhe creation of postwar Italy’s first left- 
less government was a great victory for 
De Gasperi, who had hoped to accomplish 
just that by his earlier resignation. Part of 
his success stemmed from adroit exploita- 
tion of American concern with Italy as the 
hext point at which to block Communism. 
Actually, the United States had not openly 
demanded that Communists should be ex- 
cluded from the Italian Cabinet as a pre- 
condition of American economic aid; never- 
theless, the Christian Democrats published 
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a fictional list of such “demands.” It was a 
shrewd maneuver designed to convince the 
Italian public that Communist exclusion 
was the only effective key to America’s 
pocketbook. 

Washington had made no specific de- 
mands, but it was no secret that economic 
aid from the United States is linked to 
Italian politics. If De Gasperi is success- 
ful in keeping the Reds out, America will 
spare no effort to prove to Italians that 
exclusion was a wise move. The $100,- 
000,000 loan still marooned in the Export- 
Import Bank and $125,000,000 for relief 
are likely to follow in quick succession. 

The left, however, did not take the 
defeat lightly. The Communist and So- 
cialist press urged workers to unite and 
overthrow the new Cabinet. Meanwhile, 
in Northern Italy, partisans streamed back 
to the hills they had left at the liberation. 
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INDIA: 


Age of Unreason 


On a New Delhi street last week police- 
men picked up the inert body of a scrawny 
Indian. They carried it to the station- 
house. Two doctors listened through: their 
stethoscopes and pronounced the Indian 
dead. A few hours later his “corpse” 
walked out of the station. He was a Hindu 
yogi who had gone into a trance in pro- 
test against the unorthodox Hinduism of 
interim government leaders in_ recently 
banning Untouchability. 

Unlike the yogis, other demonstrators 
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in India last week fell but never rose 
again. Moslem-Hindu clashes in the Pun- 
jab killed at least 24 persons in two days. 
Uncounted corpses were gathered from 
some 50 villages razed during a small-scale 
civil war in the hilly Gurgaon district near 
New Delhi. Twenty people died in three 
days’ rioting in Calcutta. 

Panic and Peace Pleas: Calcutta 
cab drivers refused to carry passengers 
from Hindu districts to Moslem districts. 
On May 27 an airplane showered 35,000 
peace pamphlets over the panicky city of 
4,000,000. Illiterate Hindus and Moslems 
gathered them from the banks of the 
craft-crowded Hooghly River and in the 
city parks. 

Signed by Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the 
carnivorous proponent of Moslem Pakis- 
tan, and Mohandas Gandhi, the vege- 
tarian evangelist of united India, they 
warned the populace to hear with re- 
straint whatever new plans the British 
offered this week for effecting Indian 
independence. 

But Jinnah was Jinnah and Gandhi was 
Gandhi. Although the twain might meet to 
write an appeal for nonviolence, they re- 
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mained at odds on the subject of their 
country’s future government—or govern- 
ments, as the case might be. The dhoti- 
girt bapu (father, as Gandhi's followers 
call him), who last week lost the dollar 
watch he had carried for twenty-five years, 
could not see that it was time for a com- 
promise with the Moslem League. “Let 
the whole nation be in flames,” Gandhi 
said at his evening prayer meeting on 
May 29, “we will not concede an inch 
of Pakistan.” 

The League president, Jinnah, likewise 
kept his reputation for unreasonableness. 
Some Congress leaders were willing to 
concede him a modified form of his. six- 
state Pakistan (see map). However, he 
demanded not only Pakistan intact but 
also a corridor through Hindustan which 
would connect the eastern and western 
ends of his domain. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Congress government leader, re- 
marked: “Absurd.” 

Back into this potentially murderous 
party crossfire the viceroy, Lord Mount- 
batten, flew last week, after talks with the. 
Cabinet in London. In the 115-degree heat 
of New Delhi on June 2 he discussed with 
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“. SUN AND WIND sure do wreck a man’s 
hair! Look at that mop! It’s all dried out... 
dull-looking . . . and full of loose dandruff, 
too. It’s Dry Scalp, all right! Buddy, you’d 
better get wise and try ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 
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NO MORE DULL-LOOKING hair now, thanks 
to ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! A few drops a day 
helped him . . . can help you, too. See the 
difference . . . hair looks well-groomed, and 
stays that way all day long . . . checks loose 
dandruff, too. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains 
no alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try 
it also with massage before every shampoo. 
It gives double care to both scalp and hair 
... and it’s economical, too. 
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Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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Indian leaders a new “procedural plan” 
for dissolving the British Raj. All India 
tensed, awaiting the outcome of the talks. 
More rioting. Indians’ most apt form of 
expression, was expected. For whatever 
was decided could not satisfy everyone 
and probably would satisfy no one. 

Mountbatten foresaw that Moslem and 
Hindu leaders would ignore his last call 
for Indian unity along the lines of the 
1946 White Paper. As an alternative he 
outlined a possible procedure for partition- 
ing the subcontinent. The main divisions 
would be three: The princely states, after 
consultations with the viceroy, might band 
together in a “Rajistan.” with close ties 
with Britain: separate Moslem and Hindu 
constituent assemblies could shape the 
course of a Pakistan and a Hindustan. Brit- 
ish wits called it “Babelistan.” 

The chief difficulty of this plan lies in 
the fact that three so-called Pakistan 
provinces—Bengal, Punjab, and Assam— 
are themselves split along communal lines. 
Some form of political division seems in- 
evitable. Britain, however, wishes to avoid 
taking the responsibility for it. Plebiscites 
or provincial assembly votes might de- 
termine the future affiliations of these 
various provinces. So might civil war. 


SAPAN: 
Yoshida’s Path 


Having been rejected by the Japanese, 
ex-Premier Shigeru Yoshida last week set 
out to become as chummy as possible with 
the Americans. On May 28, he declared: 
“The world has now reached a_ stage 
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‘where we have to choose one of two paths 


..a pro-American-British or a.pro-Soviet 
policy. We take the former.” 

Yoshida spoke specifically for his con- 
servative Liberal party and its persistent 
refusal since the April elections to join a 
four-party coalition Cabinet under Tetsu 


Katayama, the new Socialist Premier, 
Characterizing the Socialist party as 


“accepting Communism,” he advocated a 
new election “to ask the people whether 
Japan should take a pro-Communist or 
anti-Communist policy.” But beyond that, 
his words marked the first major effort to 
make domestic political capital out of 
differences between the wartime Allies 
who supervise Japan’s occupation. 

To the Star: In his rush to hitch his 
political wagon to an American star. Yo- 
shida disregarded two points: (1) Kata- 
vama’s party, dominated by its right wing, 
was headed timidly toward British-type 
Socialism, rather than Communism and 
(2) General MacArthur himself had hailed 
Katayama’s election as a “middle-of-the- 
road action” (NEWSWEEK, June 2). 

But the politically shrewd ex-Premier, 
anxious to remain the leader of Japan’s 
conservatives, had hauled an interesting 
issue into the open. Premier Katayama, 
lacking Liberal support, on May 31 finally 
settled for a three-party coalition Cabinet 
composed of Socialists. Democrats, and Co- 
operatives. The Democrats, however, were 
badly split. If one faction, together with 
Diet independents. joined Yoshida’s Lib- 
erals ino an “anti-Communism” _ front 
against Katayama, General MacArthur 
might sooner or later have to make a diff- 
cult choice between favorites. 


International 


Boy's Thoughts: Crown Prince Akihito of Japan and the unabashedly 
curious son of an American occupation soldier size each other up at a 


Boy Scout rally in Tokyo. The prince, 


who speaks some English, might 


well be envying the American lad’s comfortable sweat shirt and sneakers. 


Newsweek 
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JAM AICAS 
King Bustamante’s Woes 


Confronted by a mob of Jamaicans, the 
tall, dusky, wild-maned man nervously 
fumbled for his guns. “Keep back!” he 
«reamed. The crowd took up the warn- 
ing: “Keep back! The man’s mad! He’s 
eoing to shoot!” 
~ Guns in both hands, the figure crouched. 
One revolver discharged with a roar and 
4 32-caliber bullet pitted the pavement. 
The crowd stampeded away. Sweating, 
with midday heat or fear, the man jumped 
into a ear and drove off. “The chief must 
be losing his power,” an onlooker com- 
mented. “He was very slow on the draw.” 

That scene occurred in Kingston on 
May 12. The “chief” was William Alex- 
ander Clarke Bustamante, Jamaica’s 
“oreat god Busta.” The island’s political 
boss, an ex-seaman, dietitian, and stock- 
market operator, has amassed a fortune 
as president—and treasurer—of the Busta- 
mante Industrial Trades Union. Also nom- 
inally the Minister of Communications he 
is de facto Prime Minister. His adoring 
followers in the British Crown colony, 
who have struck, rioted, danced in the 
streets, and got drunk at his command, 
once sang: “We will crown’ King Busta- 
mante.” 

Vil Walk Alone: By last week, how- 
ever, the island’s No. 1 character was 
fighting a losing battle for the fabulous 
power he wields over Jamaica’s 1,000,000- 
odd people. Against him was the People’s 
National party headed by his cousin, 
Norman Washington Manley. “If there is 
one man in this country with a criminal 
brain,” Busta ranted recently, “it is my 
cousin Manley.” 

A more effective opposition leader is the 
thin preacher-politician, Wills O. Isaacs, 
who proclaims from the pulpit that under 
Bustamante unemployment is prevalent, 
industry and agriculture are blighted, and 
people are hungry. Isaacs led the mam- 
moth May 12 parade—of unemployed vet- 
erans—which made Busta lose his head 
and fire. (“I am glad he did not shoot his 
foot off,” observed cousin Manley.) Ir 
turn, Busta used his majority bloc in the 
House of Representatives to ban public 
marches, 

But Busta’s foes were as heedless of the 
law as he had been. On May 28 another 
crowd of unemployed gathered outside the 
cream-colored Headquarters House in 
Duke Street. When Busta emerged for his 
lunch-time whisky and soda, they booed 
until his own followers arrived on the scene 
wielding sticks, iron pipe, whips, and bricks 
agaist the mob. The crowd broke up, 
their bicycles clattering to the pavement. 

Busta stepped out. He hitched up his 
holsters, and shouted for everyone to stand 
back: “I am not afraid!” Then the soldier 
of fortune, who had walked to triumph 
with half Jamaica at his heels, tossed 
his white head defiantly and strode up the 
palm-lined street saying almost prophet- 
ically: “I'll walk alone.” 
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“Why, you’re not even in the 


Bankers Directory!” 


Smart girl is Susie to check up on her escorts. And she knows the 
right place to look, too—in the big Blue Book, the RAND M¢ENALLY 
BANKERS DIRECTORY. 

More conventionally, this exhaustive compilation of informa- 
tion about banks is used by thousands of bankers and business 
men to keep them informed of the whole banking world. Every 
six months it is revised and brought completely up to date. 

In its service to the worlds of finance, business, and education, 
as well as in its pioneering in map making, Rand M¢Nally feels 
that it furthers the well-being and convenience of all American life. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO *« WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks « School Maps « Children’s Books « Road Maps « Travel Folders + Tickets » Coupon Books 
Maps « Atlases « Globes « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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A favorite with Young People 
from coast to coast 


Everywhere it goes the 
assurance of Beech-Nut 
for fine flavor goes with it 
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Spotlight on Slander—lI 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


“CYPoTLIGHT on Slander” is the title of 

S a feature page in the Soviet weekly 
magazine New Times. I am borrowing 
the title for several columns on the 
Soviet-American propaganda war which 
is now in progress. 

New Times, which was called War 
and the Working Class until the end of 
the war indicated a change 
of name, is a hard-hitting 
protagonist of the Kremlin 
line in foreign affairs. The 
“Slander” column is where 
the editors pillory anyone 
who casts a slur on the So- 
viet Union. The most popu- 
lar targets these days, of 
course, are Americans. 

A typical example appeared 
in the issue of May 1. A 
writer in an American news- 
paper had said that Soviet leaders are 
much too sensitive about the language 
which the American press applies to 
them. It’s an old American custom, 
the writer said; rival candidates in an 
election, for example, heap abuse on 
one another. To which New Times re- 
plied: “There exists, indeed, no such 
rule or custom in Soviet life that public 
figures—who in our country are the 
finest representatives of the nation— 
should abuse and vilify one another 
during election campaigns.” 


HIs might sound like a couple of 

polemicists with guilty consciences 
sniffing around in circles. Or, based on 
that clause ““—who in our country are 
the finest representatives of the na- 
tion—,” it may be taken as a sublime 
example of the fundamental gap be- 
tween the Soviet and the American ap- 
proach. But from either point of view 
it is a spotlight on the very virulent 
and very dangerous exchange of slander 
in which we are engaging. 

Any American is capable of forming 
his judgment on the merits of the part 
our own press and radio are playing in 
the mudslinging; only those whose con- 
cern it is to translate the details of 
Soviet life are yet aware of the tremen- 
dous scope of the anti-American prop- 
aganda campaign which is being waged 
by the Kremlin. Everybody knows 
that the attack is led by such powerful 
organs as Radio Moscow, the Commu- 
nist party newspaper Pravda, the gov- 
ernment paper Izvestia, and the for- 
eign-affairs specialist New Times, but 
not everyone is aware of the mobile 
flanks which extend far afield. Flank- 
ing the big organs are the paper and 





magazines of the Communist Youth 
organization, relatively highbrow papers 
like Culture and Life, Literary Gazette, 
and Soviet Art, and the party doctri- 
naire Bolshevik. In addition to these 
printed vehicles use also is being made 
of the theater, the movies, and the vast 
organization of party “agitators” who 
spread the word from lecture 
platforms to public assem- 
blies or to factory and farm 
groups. 

The distinctive quality of 
the present situation is that 
the United States stands al- 
most alone as the object of 
attack. Britain, our compan- 
ion in error for a long time, 
was dropped out of the pic- 
ture suddenly a few months 
ago. Since then Izvestia has 
lambasted Mr. Bevin for his report to 
the House of Commons on the Moscow 
conference, and British, as well as 
American, correspondents have been 
denounced for the “slanderous” pieces 
which they wrote about Russia after 
getting home from the conference. 
However, the British still are running a 
poor second to us as people whom 
Soviet propaganda does not like. 

The Soviet propaganda says specifi- | 
cally and concisely that we are reac- 
tionary, militaristic, and imperialistic— 
and we are headed for a great economic 
collapse which will drag the whole 
capitalist world structure into the val- 
ley of depression with us. 

This Soviet picture of the postwar 
United States has been building for 
almost two years. It is entirely black, 
with no halftones admitted. Although 
it is true that Mr. Wallace and Johannes 
‘Steel get more space in the picture than 
did Mr. Byrnes or does Mr. Marshall, | 
the obvious purpose is only to em-| 
phasize the evil of our course as con- | 
trary to the “will of the masses.” 








O great strain need be put on the 
N imagination to think up one sweep- 
ing explanation for this hostile picture: 
As they once said about another great 
clash of powers, “The real cause [was] 
. . . the one which was formally most 
kept out of sight. The growth of the 
power of Athens, and the alarm which 
this inspired in Lacedaemon, made war 
inevitable.” That, however, is far from 
good enough. We are not really any 
more Athenian than Stalin has the 
character of a Lycurgus. Our exchange 
of slanders arises from other—and less 
alarming—causes. 








—_— 
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SAFE PASSAGE—And Another Look 


There’s no let up in the interest people take in 
the New Dodge car. 


And there’s no slack in the huge demand for 
it either. 


Remember-—behind the good looks is a smooth- 
ness of performance never known before. 


No other car like it al any price,—and remember 


Dodge gives you All-Fluid-Drive. 






NEW 


SMOOTHEST “AFLOAT” 
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Good News for Piano Movers 


Where do you want it, “boss lady”? Moving it is easy. 

Raise the lid and youll see why. The strings are 
strung on an aluminum plate... 80 pounds lighter 
than the heavy metal plates which have made piano 
pushers puff all these years. 

This wasn’t an idea someone stumbled across 
in a daydream. Making this piano plate took time 
and all the aluminum experience and technical abil- 
ity that Aleoa Research and Engineering could put 
against the job. 

Aleoa metallurgists first selected a strong alumi- 
num alloy to stand the terrific pull of the strings. 
Then, engineers worked out a lot of intricate prob- 


lems in designing the plate to balance all stresses 


ALCOA First in ALUMINUM 


from the strings and preserve rich tonal quality. 

Most valuable of all was Experience .. . all the 
knowledge Alcoa has amassed in 59 years of work- 
ing with aluminum. 

Rich Experience. Forward-looking Research. Alert 
Engineering. Put them together and you have one of 
the big reasons why ALCOA... Aluminum Company 
of America... is the best source of the best quality 
of aluminum for every purpose. 

AtumMiInuM Company oF America, 2155 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Sales offices 
in principal cities. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 
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LABOR: 


Strike Insurance 


A sore point of labor-management rela- 
tions has been the fact that while com- 
panies can be sued for infractions of labor 
contracts, labor unions are not liable for 
damages. 

In Edmonton, Alta., last week, a local 
of the Amalgamated Building and Con- 
struction Workers (CIO) union signed 
what was believed to be a unique contract 
in this respect. The union agreed that each 
of the 90 nonoffice employes of M. D. Mut- 
tart, Ltd., a lumber firm, would be per- 
sonally responsible for damages incurred 
by the company if any of them took part 
in an illegal strike. It was also agreed that 
an illegal strike would be one so defined by 
provincial or dominion law. 


In Again, Out Again 


Two days after the costly, fourteen- 
week Maritime coal strike ended on May 
97 (Newsweek, June 2), the United Mine 
Workers called more than 12,000 of the 
13,000 workers out again. The union 
claimed the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corp. had broken the strike-ending agree- 
ment by immediately instituting a 58- 
point program which was to have been 
“subject to discussion” with the union over 
a period of six months before going into 
effect. This included pensioning off old 
employes. 

As the week closed, there was no sign 
of an immediate settlement. Union leader 
Freeman Jenkins described the long walk- 
out which began Feb. 15 as “not a strike, 
but merely marking time . . . The last 
three days have convinced the union that 
a real strike is necessary.” 


DOMINION: 


Hollywood of the North 


By coincidence, two of Britain’s fore- 

most movie magnates were in Toronto last 
week. A press conference publicized the 
arrival of J. Arthur Rank, Britain’s No. 1 
film producer, currently invading Ameri- 
can and Canadian markets. But Louis H. 
Jackson, managing director of British 
National Films, Ltd., and a Rank rival,* 
Was in and out of town without his pres- 
ence being publicly known. 
_ Actually, Jackson’s visit was the more 
important for Toronto. Rank, who is build- 
ing 64 theaters in Canada, in addition to 
105 already purchased, was on a periodic 
publicity junket. Jackson was. negotiating 
the early stages of a deal which may make 
Toronto an important _ film-producing 
center. 

On his way to Toronto, Jackson had 
stopped in Bermuda to buy three hotels: 
the Belmont Manor, Revello Gardens, and 





*Top Jackson films: “Love on the Dole,” “Mur- 
der in Reverse,” “Waltz Time.” “Gaslight” (not 
the Hollywood production), and “Meet the Navy,” 
film version of a Canadian navy review. 


Newsweek, June 9, 1947 
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Inverurie. The purchase was financially 
backed by the $100,000,000 Yule estate. 
This fortune, built in India by Sir David 
Yule, described at the time of his death 
in 1928 as the richest man in Great Brit- 
ain, is now being withdrawn from India 
before India wins its independence next 
year. Lady Yule is a director of BNF. 

In Toronto, Jackson talked long and 
earnestly with Mayor Robert Saunders and 
Toronto harbor commissioners. His pur- 
pose: to persuade the Commission to give 
him a valuable and hard-to-get lease on 
one of Toronto’s waterfront (Lake On- 
tario) industrial sites. His proposed site 
is the empty shipbuilding yard which, 
during the war, became Canada’s biggest 
and busiest, employing 10,000 on mine 
sweepers and corvettes. Before the war, it 
was owned by James Franceschini, high- 
Way contractor interned from 1940 to 1941 
for unspecified reasons, and now back in 
the contracting business. 

If Jackson’s plan jells (he flew back to 
England and will return in mid-June) his 
will be the fourth major movie-producing 
company to open in Canada since the war. 
In 1944, Renaissance Films of Montreal 
produced “Le Pere Chopin” in French. Do- 
minion Productions, financed by G. H. 
Wood, Toronto industrialist, made a wob- 
bly start with “Bush Pilot.” Quebee Pro- 
ductions, financed by René Germain, 
Montreal investment dealer, and Paul 
L’Anglais, advertising and radio mau, has 
had a much better start. Working in a 
made-over navy drill hail at St. Hyacinthe, 
it has received a good press for its first 
film, “La Forteresse” (“Whispering City”) 
produced in French and English. 





Moreover, National Films, by branching 
out to Toronto, might kill-several birds 
with one stone: Light conditions are bet- 
ter in Canada than Britain for outdoor 
shooting. The difficulty of taking money 
out of England might best be overcome in 
Canada, the senior and currently most- 
wooed dominion. American markets might 
be more accessible from Canada than from 
Britain. 

Like other British capitalists (notably in 
aviation) , Jackson apparently is following 
a current trend to move plants to Canada. 
This has two main motives: (1) Canada’s 
Liberal government is less socialistic than 
Britain’s Labor government, and (2) as 
part of comparatively safe North America, 
and also as the most economically prom- 
ising dominion, Canada offers the best 
long-term investment prospect within the 
commonwealth. 


Fewer Spies 


On May 27, Dr. Henry Harris became 
the ninth of eighteen charged in Canada’s 
probe into Russian espionage to be freed.* 
Convicted at Ottawa on Jan. 27 on two 
charges of conspiracy, and sentenced to 
five years in penitentiary, Harris was re- 
leased the same day the Ontario Court of 
Appeal quashed the verdict. He immedi- 
ately asked that the government publish a 
correction to the royal commission es- 
pionage report which named the eighteen 
persons charged. 





*The eight acquitted since April 1946 are: Eric 
G. Adams, Agatha Chapman, Prof. Israel Hal- 
yerin, Matt S. Nightingale, William M. Pappin, 
‘red W. Poland, Dr. David Shugar, and James 
Scotland Benning. 


International 


Doukhobor Shock: Since the Doukhobors migrated to Canada from 
Russia early in this century, the sect has frequently made fanatic protests 
against society by public disrobing (as in the courtroom scene, above), in- 
cendiarism, and bombings. Last week, news that a Doukhobor community 
at Hilliers, 5 miles from the fashionable resort of Qualicum on Vancouver 
Island, B.C., was practicing “wife sharing” shocked churchmen and land- 
owners. Government officials admitted tt was regrettable, but not illegal. 
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NICARAGUA: 


Figurehead or President? 


When Gen. Anastasio (Tacho for short) 
Somoza turned the Presidency of Nicara- 
gua over to Dr. Leonardo Argiiello May 1, 
he moved only a few hundred feet down 
the hill from the Presidential Palace to his 
new National Guard headquarters. There 
he set up his office as chief of the army and 
sat back to rule from behind the scenes. 

But Argiiello, who had been Somoza’s 
candidate in the February election. (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 17), began to make good his 
inaugural promise’ not to be a “mere fig- 
urehead of a President.” He swept Somoza 
favorites out of the government jobs, 
transferred “Tacho’s” West Point-trained 
son from Managua, the capital, to an out- 
lving state, and promised freedom to in- 
dustrialists, agriculturalists, and ordinary 
citizens. Nicaraguans were optimistic for 
the future. 

After less than a month of this, Somoza 
decided he’d had enough. On May 26 he or- 
dered his National Guard to take over. 
They imprisoned Argiiello in his palace, 
surrounded Managua, and cut off all com- 
munications. That night a special session 
of Congress declared President Argiiello 
“incapacitated” to hold office because of 
failure to maintam public order. It named 
an unknown, Benjamin Lacayo Sacasa, as 
provisional President. 

Full Jails: Details of. the revolution 
were blurred by censorship and by conflict- 
ing reports of exiles. Somoza’s story was 
that Argiiello threatened his life if he did 
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not leave the country at once. Official re- 
ports were that the revolt was bloodless 
and that quiet prevailed in the country. 
But the opposition press and _ isolated 
broadcasters attacked Somoza daily. Other 
sources charged that jails were full and 
that some of the officers who refused to 
take part in the coup were executed two 
days later. 

After consulting with Somoza, Lacayo 
appointed him Minister of War, Navy, and 
Aviation. The provisional President an- 
nounced he would call elections “at the op- 
portune time,” and pledged himself to keep 
Nicaragua “within the community of ideals 
and efforts of the United Nations.” Both 
he and his boss seemed assured that their 
new government would be recognized by 
the twenty other American republics. But 
Central American neighbors were cool. 


PERU: 


Progress in the Desert 


Peru, rich in resources of agriculture, 
mining, and petroleum, has extensive plans 
for developing its economy. NEWSWEEK'S 
Latin American editor, Harry B. Murkland, 
who is visiting the country with a group of 
United States newspapermen, cabled this 
story of Peru’s greatest development pro- 
gram, the Santa River Valley project. 


In the midst of the desert on the north- 
ern coast, Peruvians are struggling to 
make one of their fondest national dreams 
come true: to turn the tiny coastal town 
of Chimbote into the Pittsburgh of Peru, 
and the surrounding wastelands into a 





European 

Refuge for Refugees: The first 861 of the 5,000 European refugees 
Brazil has agreed to take in arrived in Rio de Janeiro last month aboard a 
U.S. Army transport. Seventy per cent of the displaced families are farm- 
ers. The youngster (above) receives a welcome hand as she disembarks. 


me 


garden. Here the government’s Corpora- 
cién Peruana del Santa, Peru’s TVA, jis 
working out a spectacular project for the 
industrialization and irrigation of North- 
ern Peru. 

Chimbote itself, two hours’ flight 
through the coastal winter mist from 
Lima, is the gateway to the project. This 
is one of the finest natural harbors on the 
west coast of South America: a great, 
landlocked crescent of deep blue water 
with a great stone and concrete pier 
capable of handling oceangoing vessels, 

Power, Coal, Iron: Transformation 
of Chimbote into a modern port is already 
well under way, but the heart of the proj- 
ect is far back in the mountains. One rides 
three hours on a tiny, single-track, narrow- 
gauge railroad twisting perilously along the 
edge of the muddy, turbulent Santa, the 
largest river on the Peruvian Pacific slope. 
In the middle of its course, the Santa 
drops precipitously through a deep. nar- 
row granite gorge, called the Cajon del 
Pato, and falls nearly 1,700 feet. A little 
more than 8 miles from here, the Cor- 
poracion is building a hydroelectric plant 
to turn the waters of the Santa into power 
for new industries and irrigation for the 
barren desert. 

A dam between the towering granite 
walls will back up the water. Indian work- 
ers, dripping with sweat although they 
wear only shorts, are burrowing straight 
through the granite above the dam. Water 
will be diverted through a tunnel 5.7 miles 
long. The tunnel goes through the moun- 
tain to a point on the other side high above 
the bottom of the gorge. Here the water 
will drop through five great holes bored 
into the granite. An underground power- 
house will use the 1,400-foot waterfall to 
generate 125,000 kilowatts. 

Power will be carried to Chimbote 
through a transmission line 57 miles long. 
Once it is flowing through the line, indus- 
trialization will begin. The most ambitious 
plan is a steel mill. Rich reserves of anthra- 
cite coal are in the mountains back of 
Chimbote ard farther down the coast is 
high-grade iron ore. Zinc and lead elec- 
trolytic plants, chemical industries, cement 
manufacturing, and refining of Northern 
Peruvian oil are other plans for Chimbote. 

And Shining Eyes: When Santa water 
is returned to the river, it will be used to 
irrigate the whole region, now a brown des- 
ert. The project is about one-third finished. 
More than a thousand men, working in 
three shifts, hope to finish by the middle 
of 1949. The completed project should cost 
about $30,000,000, and it is estimated that 
power can be delivered at one-third the 
cost of TVA power. 

The realization of this and other dreams 
is still far in the future. There are many 
obstacles to overcome: It is hard to obtain 
machinery, Peru lacks capital funds, and 
it is difficult to borrow while defaulted 
Peruvian bonds are still unsettled. But 
Peruvians’ eyes shine: when they talk of 
the Santa project. and the strong and 
prosperous country to which Peru's siz 
and potential wealth entitle it. 


Newsweek, June 9, 1947 
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PUTTING AMERICA 10 BED 


IS BIG BUSINESS! 


Au OVER AMERICA, the famous 
name “Pepperell” stands for fine 
sheets. We don’t produce all cf the 
nation’s sheets of course—buta mighty 
big share of them! 

And that’s something, when you re- 
member what sticklers we are for 
quality! For instance, you just can’t 
buy finer sheets than our lovely 
“Pepperell Peeress” brand. 

Yet our tremendous sheet produc- 
tion is but a percentage of Pepperell’s 
total stock in trade. 

We also make millions upon mil- 
lions of yards of industrial fabrics, 
such as abrasive cloths . . . and work 
clothing fabrics . . . and rayon linings 
for suits . . . and shoe lining fabrics 


+». and many other needed products. 


And all ot these fepperell products 
are recognized leaders in their respec- 
tive fields. Each is produced on the 
principle of providing a large volume 
of quality goods at popular prices for 
the widest possible market. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 


PEPPERELL 
A 
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Pepperell’s 5 Busy Mills 


IN THE NORTH 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
LEWISTON, MAINE 


IN THE SOUTH 


LINDALE, GEORGIA 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 


Sheets + Pillowcases » Chambrays 
Blankets « Crib Blankets + Flannels 
Coverts + Whipcords + Pinchecks 
Marquisettes + Fabrics for Sports- 
wear, Industry, Abrasives, Shoe 
Linings + Rayon Fabrics for Suit 
Linings and Women’s Wear « Fine 
Fabric Finishes. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME 
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MORE J&L ELECTRICWELD TUBING: 


NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 
FROM PLANT EXPANSION PROGRAM 


J&L Electricweld Tubing is now available for early 
delivery. An extensive expansion program is doubling 
the capacity of the J&L Electricweld Tube plant. 
New welding mill units have been installed. Strip 
storage facilities have been enlarged and other im- 
provements made to meet the rapidly growing 
demand from design and production engineers for 
this strong, light Electricweld tubular section made 


of J&L Controlled Quality Steel. 


Electricweld Tubing reduces weight and bulk, thus 
lowering costs of material in manufacture of products. 
Rigid control of quality in J&L Electricweld Tubing 
begins 1 in the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation’s 
mines, quarries and steel works. This Quality Control 
is carried on through the big J&L continuous strip 
mill and into the Electricweld division. There skilled 
men, working with the most modern equipment, give 
you the best in steel tubing. Accurate in wall thick- 
ness and size concentricity, it has the exact surface 
finish to make your products attractive and salable. 


Write to nearest sales office listed below for your copy 
of a new technical booklet, “J&L Electricweld Tubing.’ 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION. 
PITTSBURGH 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore > Boston * Buffalo - Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 

Columbus « Dallas + Denver - Detroit + Harrisburg * Houston - Indianapolis - Los Angeles * Memphis 

Milwaukee + Minneapolis * New Haven > New Orleans-- New York « N. Kansas City 

Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * South Bend * Syracuse 
Toledo + Tulsa * Washington 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 


Tubes of Steel 


In your home steel tubing gives you com- 
fort, utility, beauty and convenience. It 
forms parts and handles of baby carriages, 


B bathroom fittings, stove burners, card 
a tables, door closers, lamps, fans, clothes 


dryers, lawn mowers, toys, bicycles, tri- 
cycles, swings, vacuum cleaners, ironers, 


% washers, awnings, sewing machines as well 


as furniture. 


Steel tubing’s sheer beauty outranks that 
of any other building section, allowing 
architects to combine utility with distinc- 
tive decoration in design of all buildings, 
from residences and apartments to hotels, 
office buildings, stores and schools. 


Manufacturers find the excellent surface 
finish, close size tolerances, strength and 


B light weight of J&L Electricweld Tubing can | 
@ be used to advantage in making many 


items. In industry it is used for roller con- 
veyors, scaffolding, transformers, benches, 
grease guns, guards, hoists, ladders, spools, 


pneumatic conveyors, printing rolls, racks, 


scales, signal devices, time clocks, and 
many other machines. 


Design and production engineers know 
that the great strength of Electricweld 
Tubing permits reduction in weight and 


== bulk with saving in cost of material and 


fabrication. 


Economical fabrication of Electricweld Tub. 
ing helps reduce unit cost of products. 
Close tolerance limits are possible because 
of its uniformity of cross section and wall 
thickness. Electricweld Tubing can be bent 


= easily in all directions and is readily joined 


by mechanical or welding methods. It can 
be beaded, expanded, swaged, spun, flanged, 
upset, grooved, fluted, flattened and other- 
wise altered in cross section to meet most 
any requirement of design. 


Beauty and sales appeal in finished prod- 
ucts are aided by smooth uniform surface 


= of J&L Electricweld Tubing. It provides 


an ideal base for electroplating, enameling 
and painting. These finishes can be applied 
with a minimum of surface preparation. 


Transportation industry uses J&L Electric- 
weld Tubing in buses, trolleys, railway 
coaches for seat frames, hand railings and 
decorative trim in addition to the many 


Mee parts in motors and frames. 


S S Swift and accurate is Electricweld method 
= of forming steel tubing. Coils of flat steel 


strip are fed into the forming rolls and move 
along until they are perfectly cylindrical in 
shape. Then they pass under a rotating 
electrode, where, as the butted edges are 
pressed into contact, electric current flows 
through the steel, welding the seam and 
forming a solid wall; strong, yet light. 


: J&L Controlled Quality strip assures cor- 


rect wall thickness, concentricity, and 


| accurate size in the finished tubing. 


For information on filling your special order 


SN for J&L Electricweld Tubing, contact the 
BN nearest J&L sales office lis red at left. 








Lady Mountbatten tries out her homemade clarinet 


Licorice - Stick: In London, Lapy 
MountTBATTEN, wife of the Viceroy of 
India, tried out a clarinet presented to her 
by a former army officer, C. Barclay Millar 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. Millar made the 
instrument out of a mess tin, bamboo, and 
parts of Japanese furniture while he was a 
prisoner of war. In a borrowed kilt, he 
traveled from Aberdeen to give the clari- 
net to Lady Mountbatten, who is president 
of the Returned) POW Association. 


Married: AnNe Buwtuitt, daughter of 
William C. Bullitt, former ambassador to 
Russia and France, and Nicuouas DuKE 
Bippte, son of Col. Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle Jr., wartime minister to the exiled 
governments in London; in Washington, 
D.C., May 31. The bride’s first marriage, 
to Sgt. Casper W. B. Townsend Jr., ended 
in divorce. 


Out: WittiaAmM Hunt Duiepricn, sculptor, 
became the first member ousted from the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
since its founding in 1898. New York head- 
quarters of the organization announced 
Diedrich was expelled for using its name 
in distributing anti-Semitic — literature 
through the mail. 


Awards: In New York, Fioretto H. 
La Guarpta, former mayor of the city, ac- 
cepted the 1947 One World Flight Award 
for Press and Radio. He said that if his 
health permitted him to make the flight 
around the world he would take “the greet- 
ing of just us common, unimportant folks.” 
Arturo Toscanini won the award for music, 
and Fredric March for stage and screen. 


Heroes: Winston CHURCHILL and Jo- 
sEPH STALIN are the two men most ad- 
mired by Germans in the British zone, 
according to an official survey made by the 
British Control Commission. Churchill 
won 24.9 per cent of votes; Stalin, 19.7. 
Next in line: the Pope, 9.4; and President 
Truman, 7.9. 

Too Bigh: Cart Jonan BERNADOTTE, 
who renounced his right to the Swedish 
throne to marry a divorcee, Kerstin 
Wijkmark, filed suit in New York, charg- 
ing that their $8,000-a-year duplex apart- 
ment was not worth the money. He said it 
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was badly furnished and 
infested with rats. His 
landlady, Miss Rose Cum- 
ming, an interior deco- 
rator, found the charges 
“simply appalling.” “The 
apartment is decorated,” 
she said, “in the manner 
... I thought fitting for 
an ex-prince.” 


Seized: Exmmy Gorina, 
widow of the Nazi Reichs- 
marshal, was arrested and 
held for trial in a prison 
camp near Augsburg, Ger- 
many. The charge: mem- 
bership in the Nazi party. 
The Bavarian Denazification Ministry also 
plans to prosecute the widows of Hans 
Frank, Fritz Sauckel, and Wilhelm Frick, 
who were hanged at Nuremberg for war 
crimes. Frau Sauckel has ten children, 
Frau Frank five, Frau Frick two, and Frau 
Goring one. 


Keystone 


Divorced: DorotnHy Parker, 53, poet 
(“Enough Rope,” “Not So Deep as a 
Well”), and Anan Camppe.i, 43, movie 
writer; after fifteen vears, in Las Vegas, 
Nev., May 27. Miss Parker was awarded 
the divorce on her cross complaint charg- 
ing extreme mental cruelty. 


Sentenced: Bituir Ho wipay, 28, Negro 
blues singer, was sentenced in Philadelphia 
to a vear and a day in the Federal re- 
formatory at Alderson, W. Va., for re- 
ceiving and concealing narcotics. She con- 
fessed to a three-year addiction, and asked 
to be sent to a hospital for a cure. 


Comeback: Max ScHMELING, 42, former 
heavyweight champion, is training for a 
return to the boxing rings of Germany. Al- 
though he served as a German paratrooper 
in the recent war, Schmeling was cleared 
by a denazification tribunal early this year. 
Helives near Hamburg, in the British zone. 


ssociated Press Photos ) 
Schmeling works to get back in shape 


The Snyders in their academic robes 


Family Affair: Joun W. Snyper, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, donned cap and 
gown to present his daughter, Edith, with 
her Bachelor of Arts degree at George 
Washington University in Washington. He 
received an honorary Doctorate of Laws, 


Epilogue: A.ots Lang, 56, tavern owner, 
who played Christ in the last (1934) 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, Germany, 
was fined $100 as a “follower” of the Nani 
party. In the trial at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen, Lang said he joined the party after 
the Nazis forced him to the verge of bank- 
ruptey by denying him a_ hotel license. 
Denazification charges have been filed 
against each of the 300 villagers who ap- 
peared in the play, with one exception: 
Hans Zwinkel, who played Judas. 


Died: Bric. Gen. Evans F. Carson, 51, 
Marine hero and leader of Carlson’s Raid- 
ers; of a heart attack, in Portland, Ore, 
May 27. Carlson had a!one and illustrious 
career in the Army and Marine Corps. It 
culminated in his training and leading the 
battalion of raiders, who borrowed _ the 
Chinese express'on, “Gung ho” (We're 
together) for their slogan, and made mili- 
tary history on Makin Island in 1942. Re- 
tired for disability last year, he became 


co-chairman of the Committee to Win the 
Peace, and national vice chairman of the — 


Progressive Citizens of America. 


Dr. Guenn A. MILLIKAN, 40, scientist | 


and physiology department head at Van- 7 


derbilt University; in a mountain-climbing 


accident, in Pikeville, Tenn., May 26. Dr. 
Millikan developed some of the high — 


altitude equipment used 


on Americal ~ 


planes during the recent war. He was” 
the son of Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Nobel 4 


prize-winning physicist. 
Baron GrorG von Trapp, 67, father of 


the Trapp Family Singers; in Stowe, Vt. _ 
May 30. The baron’s wife and ten children | 


won acclaim as a choral group. He toured 


with them, but did not sing professionally. — 


An Austrian naval hero of the first world 


war, he fled the Nazis in 1938 with his — 


family. 
ADRIENNE AMES, 39, radio commentator 
and former movie actress; of cancer, B 


% 


« 


4 


a 


New York, May 31. Born Adrienne Me : 


Clure in Fort Worth, Texas, she appeared 


in a number of movies during the ‘308 7 
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A CLOSE PLAY at first in an exhibition game between the New York Yankees and Cleveland Indians 








Because photography is unbiased 


. UT BY A MILE!’... 
there’s room for argument. For fans are 


when a fan says this, 


usually prejudiced. But when photography “‘says’’ 
it, there can be no argument. Photography is 
unbiased... 


It's unbiased because the camera is an im- 
ol-laetel sol Maal -raalelslt iu Melalco) ole ol(-Moh melt ie diuliarehilolay 
It can take nothing for granted. It must record — 
factually and faithfully—exactly what it sees 

Aa iaMme) ol-Xoll-1a(a- Ma CoM alal-b-4] o)(-mme) oh i(ol Mohn a 3 





Men in business, industry, and the professions 
have a great need for such objectivity. That's 
why they use photography so widely today... 
to record... to reproduce... to analyze... 


to identify .. . in a way no one can challenge. 
Photography is unbiased ... and it has many 
other unique characteristics which give it. uses 
that will interest you. To learn about some of these 
uses... write for ‘Functional Photography.” 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Functional Photography i; advancing business 
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Homosexuals in Uniform 


Although Army regulations strictly for- 
bade the drafting of homosexuals, scores of 
these inverts managed to slip through in- 
duction centers during the second world 
war. Between 3,000 and 4,000 were dis- 
charged for.this abnormality; others were 
released as neuropsychiatric cases. Last 
week, with most of the records on homo- 
sexuals tabulated, Army medical officers, 
for the first time, summed up their strange 
story. 

To screen out this undesirable soldier- 
material, psychiatrists in induction-station 
interviews tried to detect them (1) by 
their effeminate looks or behavior and (2) 
by repeating certain words from the homo- 
sexual vocabulary and watching for signs 
of recognition. In some instances, the uri- 
hormone-secretion test showed a 
higher degree of estrogens (female hor- 
mones) than androgens (male hormones) , 
just the opposite of a normal man. But this 
test was too uncertain and too expensive to 
try on every inductee. 

Frequently, a latent homosexual, who 
had no knowledge of his predilection, was 
inducted into the service, only to develop 
alarming symptoms in camp and 
on the battlefield. Many of these 
men refused to admit homosexu- 
ality, even to themselves, and 
went to elaborate lengths to prove 
their masculinity. One of these 
ruses was regular and conspicuous 
absence without leave, always 
with female companions. Often 
the soldier’s primary trouble was 
not discovered until he was haled 
before Army psychiatrists on an 
AWOL charge. 

From case histories in Army 
files, these facts about homosex- 
uals were gleaned: 
> They topped the average sol- 
dier in intelligence, education, 
and rating. At least 10 per cent 
were college graduates: more than 
50 per cent had_ finished high 
school. Only a handful were il- 
literate. 
> Including all ages, there were 
more whites than Negroes im this 
group. They came mostly from 
the cities rather than the country. 
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doctors to a general hospital where he re- 
ceived psychiatric treatment while a mili- 
tary board decided whether or not he was 
reclaimable. A good number begged to be 
cured, but doctors usually doubted their 
sincerity and recommended discharge. At 
least half of the confirmed homosexuals, 
one psychiatrist estimated, were well-ad- 
justed to their condition, and neither 
needed nor would respond to treatment. 
The majority, therefore, were released. 

The Blue Discharge: Early in the 
war, the homosexuals were sent up for 
court-martial, but in 1943-1944, the Army 
decided to separate most of them quietly 
with a “blue” discharge (neither honorable 
nor dishonorable) unless some other breach 
of military law had been committed. Last 
week, however, the Army announced a stiff 
new policy, effective July 1. 

Instead of leaving service with the 
vague and protective “blue” discharge, the 
homosexuals who had not been guilty of 
a definite offense would receive an “un- 
desirable” discharge. A few of this group 
with outstanding combat records might re- 
ceive an honorable discharge. Those found 
guilty of homosexual violence or of impair- 
ing the morals of minors would receive a 
“vellow” or dishonorable discharge. 
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1946). The two goats were born in De- 
cember 1946, the pigs in April 1947. Six 
other goats aborted. The well-known fe- 
male Pig 311, which swam in radioac- 
tivated water for 24 hours and became the 
pet of newspaper correspondents at Bi- 
kini, has failed to reproduce. 

Of the 176 Bikini-tested goats, 133 
lived. Of these, nine were killed for study, 
and two reproduced. Of the 147 pigs, 105 
lived. Nine were killed for study and eight 
reproduced. Only the animals exposed to 
very small doses of radioactivity were 
fertile; the others remained sterile. 


Relief by Biochemistry 


Laboratory scientists, absorbed in theo- 
retical medical experiments, are notori- 
ously wary of predicting the practical use 
of their techniques on man. But in Chicago 
on May 18-22, members of the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology reported dozens of new ideas, ¢ 
ceived with laboratory fervor, that are now 
being evaluated coolly as therapeutic reali- 
ties. Among the most significant: 
>To relieve the difficult breathing of 
asthma, a new chemical called Isuprel was 
announced by researchers of the Frederick 
Stearns & Co. laboratories, De- 
troit. Isuprel, said to be 100 times 
less toxic than adrenalin, can be 
taken by mouth, inhaled, or in- 
jected under the skin. 
> Dr. Morris Belkin of the Medi- 
cal College of South Carolina has 
found that experiments with 
podophyllin, a resinous chemical 
derived from the “May apple” or 
mandrake plant, decreased tu- 
morous growths in_ laboratory 
mice with transplanted tissue and 
breast tumors. No tests using this 
substance have been made on 
human beings. 

P In order to study the baffling 
hallucinations of dementia prae- 
cox, Washington University Med- 
ical School, St. Louis, doctors are 
giving a drug called mescaline 
(3, 4, 5 trimelhoxy-phenylethyl- 
amine) by mouth. This powerful 
chemical, by which hallucinations 
may be produced at will, acts on 
the eyes to decrease their ability 
to see color, and on the brain in 











P Although the majority had no 
family history of nervous or men- 
tal disease, many were from homes broken 
by divorce or separation. In many in- 
stances the man had been brought up by 
his mother as a girl, or had been an only 
son in a large family of girls. About half 
assumed a “feminme” role, the other half 
“masculine.” Most were either unmarried 
or had made a failure of marriage. 
Pm As a whole, these men were law-abiding 
and hard-working. In spite of nervous, un- 
stable, and often hysterical temperaments, 
they performed admirably as office work- 
ers. Many tried to be good soldiers. 

Once this abnormality was detected, the 
man was usually evacuated by the unit 
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Offspring of Bikini 


At the Naval Medical Research Insti- 
tute in Bethesda, Md., Navy scientists, for 
the first time, opened their maternity 
ward last week for a NEWSWEEK inspec- 
tion. Coddled in properly hygienic § tiled 
stalls were 42 little pigs, placidly ignorant 
of atomic perils. Leaping about with their 
elders in a wire-enclosed pen were two 
gray and white baby goats. 

The young fry at Bethesda were the ap- 
parently healthy offspring of Bikini-blasted 
animals who had withstood the effects of 
radiation exposure (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 7, 


the areas of recognition and 
imagination. 

PA 2,000-year-old Chinese treatment for 
the relief of pain in sprains was confirmed 
by Drs. Janet Travell and Audrie L. Bobb 
of Cornell University Medical College, 
New York. A needle is inserted in the swol- 
len joint, thus relieving the fluid pressure 
that causes pain. 

> “If it is safe for a heart case to walk. it 
is safe for him to fly,” said L. D..Carlson, 
University of Washington — biophysicist. 
Studies made by Carlson and his associates 
show that heart patients can ride in com- 
fort in modern airliners through use of 
oxygen administered, if necessary, from the 
ground up. Oxygen also ‘helps passengers 
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suffering from fatigue, colds, nausea, air- 
sickness, and even hangovers. 

> Drs. Harold G. Wolff and Clara Torda 
of New York Hospital reported that vic- 
tims of myasthenia gravis, a disease 
marked by severe muscle weakness, have 
had their muscles temporarily strength- 
ened by intravenous injections of a mix- 
ture of pure amino acids. For a short time, 
the patients feel stronger and their mus- 
cles respond, like those of a healthy per- 
son, to an electrical stimulus. 

> For the severe swelling and intracranial 
pressure of migraine headaches, Dr. B. O. 
Barnes of Kingman, Ariz., used doses of 
thyroid extract. Relief came in a short 
time to these sufferers, almost all of whom 
were found to have a thyroid deficiency. 


Conquest of Cirrhosis 


Three vears ago, a group of doctors at 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search in New York developed a crude 
liver extract which had a remarkable effect 
on cirrhosis of the liver (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 2, 1944). Liver cirrhosis, in which the 
cells become scarred and fibrous, is marked 
by jaundice, abdominal swelling, and en- 
largement of the liver and spleen. Fre- 
quent shots of the new extract appeared to 
relieve these dangerous symptoms. 

Now these Rockefeller doctors—Daniel 
H. Labby, Robert E. Shank, and Henry G. 
Kunkel—have brought their liver-extract 
experiments up to date with some prom- 
ising figures. Of thirty patients in the last 
stages of liver cirrhosis, 21 of whom were 
chronic alcoholics, 23 are still alive after 
two years’ treatment with intravenous 
liver-extract injections and a high protein- 
carbohydrate diet. 


Why Is an Accident? 


Accidents occur not so much by happen- 
stance but because people need and want 
them to satisfy a hidden urge to kill or be 
killed, Dr. Frederic B. Knight, director of 
education and applied psychology at Pur- 
due University, told 500 delegates to a 
Michigan Safety Conference at Detroit 
last week. Safety devices and rules may 
help to curb the appalling increase in 
accidental deaths and injuries, but psy- 
chological insight alone will solve this 
erave problem. “There’s a little bit of 
suicide or murder in every person,” Dr. 
Knight said. “We may not wish to admit 
i! and we may honestly be unaware of the 
fact but it is there just the same.” 


KR in America 


In an old house across the street from 
the Lankenau Hospital in Philadelphia, 
Dr. Theodore S. Hauschka and his assist- 
ants have set up a modern research labora- 
tory. It includes a mouse colony in which 
animals, made artificially cancerous, are 
being treated for the first time in the 
United States with the famous Soviet 
“KR” cancer endotoxin (a cross between 
a serum and a vaccine) discovered by 
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Dr. Hauschka: Treatment of human patients “is not yet in sight” 


Dr. Gregory Roskin and his wife, Dr. 
Nina Klyueva of Moscow (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 18, 1946). 

Taken from the blood of people who 
have had the tropical illness called “Cha- 
gas’ disease,” a kind of sleeping sickness, 
the KR culture first slows down the growth 
and then destroys cancerous cells in mice, 
according to the Russian experimenters. 
It has also been used with some success, 
they claim, on four human career cases. 

In the Philadelphia tests, the endotoxin 
softens and partially destroys the mice 
‘ancer, but the animals later die of liver 





International 


Winner: Stephanie Lillian Dole of 
Newark, N.J.. weighed 26 ounces at 
birth on Jan. 26. In April she con- 
tracted pneumonia. Penicillin aided 
her recovery and she was released 
from the hospital last week weigh- 
ing a normal 6 pounds 9 ounces. 


and kidney damage. For this reason, Dr. 
Hauschka is adamant in his refusal to 
divide his small stock of KR with other 
researchers until this danger has been 
eliminated. Any treatment of human pa- 
tients in the United States, Hauschka em- 
phasized last week, “is not yet in sight.” 


Internal Hardware 


After peering at the throats of 1,026 
patients, Drs. Paul H. Holinger, Albert H. 
Andrews Jr., and George C. Anison of the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine, 
announced last week that hardware items, 
chiefly nails, and other metal objects led 
the list of things swallowed. Then came 
safety pins, coins, and nuts. 


Britain’s Bundles - 


In the immediate prewar years, Britain’s 
pre-marital conception rate was the high- 
est in history. Statistics released last 
month by the Registrar-General showed 
that im 1938-1939, one-seventh of the 
British mothers were unmarried when their 
children were conceived. In 1939 alone, 
there were 636,000 births, of which 26,570 
were illegitimate. However, nearly 70 per 
cent of the babies conceived outside mar- 
riage were legitimatized by expedient cere- 
mony before they were born. 


War and the Doctors 


Doctors who remained in civilian prac- 
tice during the second world war agreed 
last week that the work of all medical 
men should be regulated by the govern- 
ment in another such emergency. 

Of 2,322 doctors answering a question- 
naire from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, about 60 per cent (1,400) favored 
a national service bill. More than three- 
fourths wanted a medical board to estab- 
lish induction policy. And 68.3 per cent said 
all civilian doctors should serve in rotation 
on selective service boards during war. 
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Thpring Fever 

Spring has led even the Journal of 
Heredity, scientific publication of the 
American Genetic Association, to resort to 
puns. On its current cover a phptograph 
shows the dissection of the pollen-bearing 
part of a flower. The caption: “A scientist 
seeks the anther.” 


Astronomy’s Last Gamble 


While the eclipse of May 20 was a suc- 
cess for the American expedition at Boca- 
yuva, Brazil, where clouds drifted away 
just in time (Newsweek, June 2), other 
groups stationed 200 miles away did not 
fare so well. Among those disappointed 
were 21 Russian scientists whose efforts 
had been beset with difficulties all the way. 

The special Soviet eclipse ship was held 
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up by ice in the Baltic and again by a 
storm. The astronomers arrived behind 
schedule at their chosen site at Araxa, a 
small village in the state of Minas Geraes. 
Everybody from carpenters to the chief 
astronomer, Dr. A. A. Mikhailoff, vice 
president of the International Astronomi- 
cal Union, pitched into the labor of put- 
ting up 60 tons of observational equip- 
ment. . 

After six days and nights of uninterrupt- 
ed work, everything was ready. But despite 
two previous months of sunny weather at 
Araxa, clouds on May 20 beat the moon 
to the punch in obscuring the sun. The 
overcast also blotted out the hopes of 
groups from Czechoslovakia, Canada, 
Sweden, Uruguay, and Argentina. They 
had taken the eclipse gamble and lost. 

The Eclipse Maker: Such risks are 
always present in the elaborate, costly ex- 
peditions that astronomers of many coun- 
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Russians in Brazil: An elaborate Soviet expedition, guarded by Brazilian 
troops, failed to observe the May 20 solar eclipse because of clouds 


tries have repeatedly undertaken to what- 
ever remote part of the world is currently 
favored with the occasional sweep of a 
total shadow. But this may turn out to 
have been the last of the full-dress inter- 
national eclipse shows. Harvard’s astrono- 
mers, who journeyed to Kazakhstan in the 
U.S.S.R. for the eclipse which took place 
in 1936, passed up this year’s Brazilian 
event because on a mountain peak at (li- 
max, Colo., they have a specially equipp«| 
telescope which makes artificial eclipses 
on any clear day. 

The Climax instrument is the corona- 
graph, the only one in the United States. 
Invented more than a decade ago by Ber- 
nard Lyot of the Observatory of Meudon, 
France, the coronagraph incorporates a 
disk-shaped screen which cuts off the sun’s 
main light. While the principle is just as 
simple as that, its application is very diffi- 
cult, for the telescope lens must be free of 
the tiniest bubble or dust speck to prevent 
scattering of sunlight. With patience and 
skill, the coronagraph can be made to pho- 
tograph the faint pearly corona around 
the sun, normally invisible because of the 
much more intense light from the main 
body. 

The coronagraph still does not show 
everything that the screening moon makes 
visible, but it permits continuous obser- 
vations from a single spot, instead of the 
few minutes of natural eclipses that a stray 
cloud can make useless. Improvements now 
being designed may cause astronomers to 
lose much of their urge to travel. When 


that happens, the eclipse followers will be’ 


those interested in the earth’s atmosphere 
rather than the sun’s, for the actual inter- 
ception of sunlight still has effects on radio 
reception and on weather that no corona- 
graph is able to duplicate. 


Poison Plus 


Amateur Jeremiahs may have thought 
their predictions dire enough when they 
prophesied that radioactive gases in an- 
other war would be more ghastly than any 
chemical poison of the past. But a pro- 
fessional military man last week went 
them one better. Col. Maurice E. Barker, 
commandant of the Chemical Corps school 
at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., revealed that 
the Army is investigating atomic  irra- 
diation of such poison ingredients as 
arsenic, sulphur, and_ selenium. Potson 
gas would thus be charged with raslio- 
activity, efficiently combining the worst 
features of both. 


Why the Japs Quit 

Visiting Japan last winter as a member, 
of an atomic investigating committee ap 
pointed by the National Research Council. 
Dr. Austin M. Brues of the University ol 
Chicago picked up from a “prominent 
Japanese physicist” a hitherto untold story 
which he related last week in the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists. 

The Japanese suspected the nature of 
the first atom bomb within a few hours 
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after it dropped and immediately verified 
their guess by studying the ruins of Hiro- 
shima. The Government then asked the 
physicist to assemble all the scientists he 
could and develop an atom bomb within 
six months. He replied that under existing 
conditions the assignment was impossible. 
Then the general staff asked him about 
means of defense. He replied that the only 
defense was to keep all aircraft from flying 
over Japan. Within a few hours the Japa- 
nese general staff decided to surrender. 


Drifting and Fishing 

Radio reports arrived directly in the 
United. States last week from a balsa raft, 
sailing and drifting in the Pacific in an at- 
tempt to duplicate the hypothetical voy- 
ages on which primitive Peruvians cen- 
turies ago might have populated the South 
Sea Islands. The raft was cut loose off 
Callao on April 28 with six young explorers 
aboard (NEWSWEEK, May 12). In their 
first month the men survived a major 
storm, picked up flying fish that landed 
aboard, used them as bait for fresh food, 
battled a few unwelcome sharks, and, with 
the help of the Humboldt and South Equa- 
torial currents, covered 1,200 miles of their 
proposed 4,000-mile trip to the neighbor- 
hood of Tahiti. They were on schedule. 


Office Control Approach 


Radar devices developed at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology enabled 
airmen to fly precisely to enemy objectives 
in the dark, but scientists visiting the 
Cambridge institution often got lost in its 
labyrinth of corridors. Peacetime gadgetry 
has now come to the rescue. Visitors last 
week could look up their party in a lobby 
directory, find the room number, push 
the corresponding button, and see their 
destination lit up on an electrified model. 


World in Particles 


Much of modern physical science is con- 
cerned with the elementary, indivisible 
units of matter, electricity, and energy 
that combine in fantastic numbers to con- 
stitute the visible, tangible world. The 
story of how these invisible, untouchable 
particles were discovered and accurately 
measured is told in a new edition of a 
book* which has been written, rewritten, 
and expanded for more than three decades 
by Dr. Robert A. Millikan, now emeritus 
professor of physics at the California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The book’s growth in terms of particles, 
pages, and price is itself a rough measure 
of the remarkable growth of physics in the 
last 30 years. It started in 1917 as a 268- 
page, $1.50 monograph, simply titled “The 
Electron,” and mainly devoted to Milli- 
kan’s own classical experiment for meas- 
urmg the electron’s charge. In, 1935, 
branching out to include the work carried 





*ELEcTRONS (+ aND —), PRoTONS, PHoToNs, NEU- 
tal MEsoTRONS, AND Cosmic Rays. By Robert A. 
Millikan. 642 pages, University of Chicago. $6. 
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Dr. Robert A. Millikan: More particles, more pages 


on meanwhile by many others, the mate- 
rial was republished intact as part of a 
comprehensive 492-page, $3.50 volume 
titled “Electrons (+ and —), Protons, 
Photons, Neutrons, and Cosmic Rays.” 
Between them the two editions sold 22,633 
copies. 

The unwieldy title of the first revision, 
for all anyone could predict, might have 
been inclusive enough to last forever. But 
cosmic-ray studies inconsiderately revealed 
still another atomic particle, variously re- 
ferred to as the meson or mesotron. Milli- 
kan prefers mesotron. The new 642-page, 
$6 edition is “Electrons (++ and —), Pro- 
tons, Photons, Neutrons, Mesotrons, and 
Cosmic Rays.” Atomic energy is covered 
in the text, although the only title refer- 
ence is to the neutrons which serve to re- 
lease it. 

Hardly designed for the untutored lay- 
man, but not at all textbookish, the Milli- 
kan opus is excellent reading for those 
equipped to follow the reasoning of scien- 
tists as they deal with experimental data 
in the raw and attempt to sift agreed-upon 
truth from it. The reader can sit in on a 
number of the controversies among scien- 
tists on the fringe of the unknown, and 
see the kind of evidence that has settled 
some and left others in the air. 

The Millikan Experiment: The best 
part of the volume is still its original 
nucleus—the first eight chapters which tell 
in beautiful, logical detail just how Milli- 
kan himself, in an experiment continuous- 
ly refined from 1906 to 1917, measured to 
a tenth of 1 per cent a basic dimension of 
the universe—the charge of the electron. 
It is so small that, as Millikan points out, 
it would take all the inhabitants of Chi- 
cago 20,000 years, day and night, to count 
the number of electrons that pass through 
a single small electric lamp in one second. 

Yet, where his predecessors had been 
dealing statistically with immense num- 


bers of electrons, Millikan found a way of 
isolating an individual electron on a tiny 
droplet of oil, balancing the weight of the 
droplet against an upward electrical force, 
and timing its rate of rise or fall with a 
stop watch to measure the charge. With 
this crucial experiment, now a_ routine 
laboratory exercise for advanced students, 
Millikan also proved that all electrons 
carry the same charge and are indeed the 
smallest units of electricitv. For the elec- 
tron measurements, plu: , his work on 
photo electricity, Millikan received the 
Nobel Prize in 1923. 

During the first world war Millikan 
dropped these basic eyperiments to serve 
as a lieutenant colonel in charge of the 
science and research division of the Army 
Signal Corps, then pioneering in the mili- 
tary use of radio. In the recent war he ad- 
ministered the esearch contributions of 
the California Institute of Technology as ° 
chairman of its executive council. He re- 
tired from that job in 1945, but at 79 he 
continues active in cosmic-ray research, 
lecturing, and writing. 


Hole in the Ground 


Within the 6,776-foot mountain called 
Dent de Crolles, near Grenoble, French ex- 
plorers last week walked, crawled, and 
climbed through the wide and narrow pas- 
sages of a natural water system that eons 
ago carried away melted snow and rain 
from the surface. They came out on the 
other side with the news that the cavern 
was 2,193 feet deep, surpassing in that re- 
spect the better-known tourist-attraction 
caverns of Europe and America. For ex- 
ample, the spectacular Carlsbad Caverns of 
New Mexico, which extend horizontally 
more than 30 miles, are only about 1,300 
feet below the surface at their lowest 
known level. But they have as yet been 
only partially explored. 
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Spin Your Own 


Station WNEW in New York groaned 
and gave in last week to the current disk- 
jockey craze (Newsweek, June 2). It 
announced a program, to start on June 7 
(Saturday, 12:35-1 p.m., EDT), called 
So You Want to Be a Disk Jockey? Any- 
body is eligible to try the business of mix- 
ing chitchat with record spinning—but 
only for 25 minutes a shot. 


Occasionally Yours 

Ferruccio Tagliavini, fresh from his sen- 
sational Metropolitan Opera debut (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 20), was snatched up for a 
Telephone Hour broadcast (NBC, Mon- 
day, 9-9:30 p.m. EDT) on Feb. 4. He 
wowed his audience, most of whom had 
never heard either his name or his mag- 
nificent tenor voice. 

Last week it was evident he had also 
wowed the critics. The annual poll of critics 
on Music on the Air, taken by the maga- 
zine Musical America, was heavily weight- 
ed with usual winners like Marian Ander- 
son and Arturo Toscanini—except in the 
category “Man Singer (Occasional).” There 
Tagliavini placed third, next to two old 
hands, Ezio Pinza and Jan Peerce, although 
the Feb. 4 broadcast was his first and only 
when the poll was taken. 


Shifting Stars 


As stars come and go, their lavish, over- 
size portraits on the walls of network lob- 
bies, corridors, and offices also are shifted 
—though rarely to any noticeable extent. 
But there are going to be some drastic 
changes made in the decoration at CBS. A 
good number of its most prominent  per- 
sonalities today will be posing next fall for 
new photographs for the walls of NBC, 
ABC, and Mutual. 

Frank Sinatra, Jack Carson, and Jimmy 
Durante will be holding forth at NBC along 
with such-other CBS attractions as the 
Ellery Queen and Take It or Leave It 
shows. Kate Smith, at CBS 16 years, 
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moves to Mutual on June 23. And Lionel 
Barrymore’s Mayor of the Town show 
switches to ABC. Also going—or gone— 
from the CBS roster are Ginny Simms, 
Dinah Shore, Hoagy Carmichael, William 
L. Shirer, Hedda Hopper, Mel Blanc, Joan 
Davis, Information Please, and Vox Pop. 

What is happening at the country’s No. 
2 network? For one thing, CBS, like all 
the radio business, is suffering from dwin- 
dling advertising budgets which are fore- 
ing sponsors to hunt out cheaper programs. 
Secondly, because its sponsors are also cut- 
ting back, NBC, which offers more listen- 
ers than any other network,* once again 
has time for sale. Some CBS sponsors are 
jumping for it. 

Time te Dig: Actually, CBS’s situation 
is not as catastrophic as it looks. Since 
Jan. 1, the network has signed twice as 
much new business—on an hourly basis— 
as it has lost. Several of its star-scuttling, 
sponsors are keeping their old time, but 
with less expensive talent. The Ford Motor 
Co. has already announced that Dinah 
Shore will be replaced by Meredith Will- 
son and his orchestra. And the Borden Co. 
-is putting a comedy program into the spot 
vacated by Ginny Simms. Finally CBS has 
three summer months, when radio business 
is always bad, to dig up fall sponsors. 

The network’s most serious problem, ac- 
tually, is one of names. The question is 
whether or not CBS can successfully use 
newcomers to fight NBC’s virtual mo- 
nopoly of the Hopes, Bennys, and Du- 
rantes. For part of the answer CBS is rely- 


*Based on the population of the areas served by 
the network and on the power of its stations. 


ing on its program department. Instead 
of merely offering advertisers time spots, 
CBS is also offering ready-made programs. 
In the past two months, it has aired, 
among others, three promising comedy 
shows—My Friend Irma on Friday, and 
the Bill Goodwin show and Robert Q. 
Lewis Little Show on Saturday, and one 
dramatic program, Studio One, on Tuesday 
(Newsweek, May 12). If listeners and 
sponsors take CBS’s forced gamble, the 
picture galleries may soon include some 
much-needed new stars. 


Seeing Is Believing 


Televiser, one of the first trade maga- 
zines devoted exclusively to television, had 
big news in its current issue. It’ reported 
that more than 30 advertisers are using 
the visual medium. The business is split 
among the country’s ten commercial sta- 
tions, and plugs a variety of products from 
Ford cars to Gaines Dog Food. 


Freedom to Criticize 


With United States radio broadcasting 
a mere 27 years old and United States 
newspapers older than the republic, the 
paternalistic attitude of the nation’s press, 
toward its lusty competitor is understand- 
able. Radio has always been considered 
fair game for newspaper critics. 

But last week Junior reared back and 
unleashed a man-sized punch at grandpa. 
The Columbia Broadcasting System 
launched a new series over its New York 
outlet, WCBS, called CBS Views the 
Press (Saturday, 6:15-6:30 p.m., EDT). 
With commentator Don Hollenbeck doing 
the punching, the material was prepared 
by the entire CBS news staff. The first pro- 
gram was confined to newspapers almost 
exclusively, but future programs will in- 
clude magazines and press associations. 

Hollenbeck criticized the New York 
newspapers for the way that they handled 
recent disclosures that families on relief 
were living in hotels at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. He cited the press reports at great 
length and called the sensational handling 
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on New York Central’s 
new luxury coaches 


TEP ABOARD the world’s largest 

fleet of post-war coaches, and 
you step straight into a glorious 
vacation. Shut the door on sum- 
mer heat, and relax in air-cooled 
comfort. You'll like the lean-back 
seats, wide windows, and modern 
luxuries of New York Central’s 
new coaches. And they’re here 
now to make your 1947 holiday 
a vacation all the way! 


ACEO SPARE atalowcoach fare... LAZE AND GAZE at the scenic Water 
th12,000moreluxury seats nowavail- Level Route from the streamlined 
‘le daily in New York Central’s three coach observation cars of such famous 
les of gleaming new streamlined, trains as The Pacemaker, The James 
“conditioned, post-war coaches. Whitcomb Riley and Empire State Express. 


FREE 1947 Vacation Guide 


Colorful booklet desGitibes Holiday 
territories in “Central Jand. Write to 


EXPLORE New York Central's 11,000 scenic tam 462 Loring Ave.. New York 
is miles at LOW COACH FARES 17,N.Y. 
lighting Name heres 
NEW in. YORK CENTRA AN 
The Scenic Water Level Route F 














] EARLY PULMOTORS won fame for saving lives among 

* victims of drowning, shock and poison gas. But they were 
blamed for many deaths, as well. Now science has given us 
vastly improved resuscitators, two of which have been 
accepted by the American Medical Association. 





TODAY’S motor vehicles depend on Bundyweld to carry 

@ oil, fuel, vacuums and hydraulic fluids. This same, 

unique tubing also supplies refrigerants in cooling equipment, 

gas in modern kitchen ranges and liquids in beverage and 
food processing machinery of many kinds. 


& JOIN THE hundreds of designers and engineers who 

® have consulted Bundy Research and Enginecring 
Departments and found a “life-line” for their prod- 
ucts in Bundyweld Tubing. Bundyweld’s outstanding 
mechanical properties make your inquiry worthwhile. 
Available in steel, Monel and nickel. Bundy Tubing 
Co., Detroit 14, Michigan. 








DELICATE valves control alternate pressure and suction, 

® adjusting automatically to match normal breathing. 
Hundreds of gas victims owe their lives to the resuscitator’s 
slender tubes — “‘life-lines” which feed air-starved lungs. 
Modern industry has a lite-line, too, in Bundyweld ‘Tubing. 


__* PERFECT 
SOLID , BOND 
DOUBLE WALL }./ . 


HELD TO CLOSE 
TOLERANCES 


BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing. A single strip 

®of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is rolled 

continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then metal- 

lurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled—to 
form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions. 
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of the story a “newspaper lynching party 
All in all, it was about as sorry an 
exhibition as the press—or a section of it— 
is capable of putting on.’ 
Other topics on the initial program in- 
cluded the city transportation dispute: 


§ Winston Churchill’s sale of his memoirs 


(some less prominent writers “turn in 
some fine work for a lot less money”) ; the 
Greenville, S.C., lynch trial; and colum- 
nists Westbrook Pegler and Bifly Rose. 
Hollenbeck didn’t like Pegler’s reference 
to the dialect of immigrants in one of his 
columns, but he did like one by Rose on a 
journalist’s switch from war to peacetime 
reporting. The lynch trial dispatches by 
Robert S. Bird of The New York Herald 
Tribune “were the best that appeared in 
the New York press,” Hollenbeck said. 

Edward R. Murrow, CBS vice presi- 
dent and director of public affairs, in ex- 
plaining the new program said: “Freedom 
of the press and freedom of radio are in- 
separable and mutual criticism will bene- 
fit both.” 


Love and the FCC 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion made a heart-warming decision. last 
week. Hereafter, radio hams may let their 
station facilities be used for long-distance 
wedding ceremonies—without losing their 
amateur standing. 


Mike Monster 


Breaking into a program being broadcast 
from the Armed Forces Radio Service in 
Tokyo May 29, an announcer told listeners 
that the Tokyo-Yokohama area had just 
been thrown into a panic by a 20-foot sea 
monster. Of course, he added, the serpent 
was the “reluctant dragon,” come to wish 
the AFRS a happy fifth birthday. 

For an hour the announcer carried on 
the AFRS joke. He related that the mon- 
ster was impervious to small-arms fire with 
which the military police were supposedly 
attacking it. He warned soldiers to stay off 
the streets as the monster was moving into 
Tokyo. Finally, he reported the thing 
brought to bay with flame throwers. 

As Orson Welles could have told the 
AFRS—it should have stuck to music. A 
few minutes after the first “bulletin,” the 
studio switchboard lit up like the Great 
White Way—and stayed lit up for three 
hours. The Japanese police put out a gen- 
eral alarm in the Tokyo-Yokohama area. 
With every phone call the rumors grew. A 
woman called to ask if it were true that 

“two ships had blown up in the harbor.” 
Three trucks and two jeeps loaded with 
American soldiers armed with machine 
guns and other weapons raced through the 
streets to do battle with the monster. 

All the while the birthday party next 
door continued in innocent merriment. It 
was finally interrupted by four counter- 
intelligence officers. A sobered AFRS staff 
heard the end of the joke from the of- 
ficers: “There'll be repercussions and they 
will start from the top on down.” 
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n grain of the briar. This briar which took up to 250 years to. gr 
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Telling Off Lolly 


Many film stars heartily dislike Louella 
(Lolly) Parsons, Ho-lywood gossiper for 
the Hearst press and ov the radio (ABC, 
Sunday, 9:15 p.m., EDT), but most of 
them dread telling her off, even ior her 
errors, for fear of punishment in her col- 
umn. 

But last week, a celebrity who doesn’t 
quake in his shoes at the mention of Mrs. 
Parsons’s name not only told her off but 
made her eat crow. He was William M. 
Jeffers, former president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad and wartime boss of rub- 
ber production. 

Over the air on Sunday night, May 235, 
Mrs. Parsons gushed to her audience that 
Jeffers had surprised even his best friends 
by marrying his stepmother. “Yesterday,” 
she cooed, “they were in seclusion and not 
at home to inquiring reporters.” 

This quite surprised Jeffers, too, and he 
brusquely set Mrs. Parsons right, to wit: 
(1) He did not marry his stepmother, he 
has none; (2) he is 71 (not 56, as Mrs. 
Parsons had said); (3) he is not a candi- 
date for Mayor of Los Angeles (as Mrs. 
Parsons said): and (4) he was at home, 
his telephone number is listed, and an in- 
quisitive Mrs. Parsons might have checked. 

All Mrs. Parsons had done was confuse 
Jeffers with one William R. Jeffries, whose 
marriage to his stepmother the day before 
had been duly chronicled in the Los An- 
geles papers. “A simple confusion of names 

. 1 am deeply apologetic,” she almost 
sobbed. “Stupid . . . It’s about time these 
so-called columnists wise up,” snorted 


Jeffers. 


Return of Gallico 


Paul Gallico long ago wrote himself out 
of newspapers and into a spot to which 
many a newsman aspires—that of a mon- 
eymaking free-lancer for magazines and 
movies. 

Last week, the 6-foot-2, 200-pound-plus 
ex-sports writer went back to newspaper- 
ing. He signed a ten-year contract with 
the McNaught Syndicate, the small but 
solid outfit whose two biggest gold strikes 
were the late O. O. McIntyre and Will 
Rogers. More than 40 papers, including the 
Hearst chain, bought Gallico’s thrice- 
weekly, 800-word stint, sight unseen. 

Track Man: Born on Park Avenue in 
New York in 1897 before asphalt and 
swank covered the open railroad tracks, 
Gallico worked his way through Columbia 
and swiftly toiled up to a $25,000-a-year 
spot as sports editor of The New York 
Daily News. His first full-time job, in 1921, 
was as a movie censor for the National 
Board of Review. A year later, he joined 
the then-infant News as movie critic, 
switched in 1923 to sports writing, and by 
1924 became sports editor and columnist. 

Few men ever wrote better sports copy 
than Gallico, and few ever seemed to have 
more fun doing it. As a Hemingway of the 
sports pages, he golfed with Bobby Jones, 
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rode in Gar Wood’s speedboats, tried 
catching Dizzy Dean’s curves, and go} 
knocked out by Jack Dempsey—all to Je: 
his readers know just what it felt like. 
In 1936, Gallico quit The News to ty 
fiction. Among his early mavazine '~ 
were the Perry Brown newspaper stor 
to get background for which he one. » 
turned to The News as a $70-a-weil yp 
porter. In 1941, “The Snow Goose,” 4) 
imaginative tale of a white bird that helped 





Gallico: A busy disillusioned guy 


the British get out of the Dunkerque trap, 
became a best seller. Gallico and his third 
wife, Baroness Pauline Gariboldi of Hun- 
gary, now are doing a movie version of this 
story. They also have collaborated on two 
other movies: “The Clock” and “Pride of 
the Yankees,” life story of the late Lou 
Gehrig. 

Why had he given up his _ fiction? 
“My stuff isn’t good enough for me. I 
haven’t anything to say. I’m a very dis- 
illusioned guy,” the voluble Gallico te- 
plied. But he still will be pretty busy. Be- 
sides his McNaught stint, he will turn out 
a monthly column for Esquire and con- 
tinue with his weekly “Spotlight on Amer- 
ica” for The London Sunday Graphic. 

For the new column, Gallico laid down 
this credo: “Most columns probably are 
too much gabbo, too much think. I’m go- 
ing to try to make people laugh.” 


The Bible in Strips 


Newspapers, conscious of the criticism 
leveled at the blood-and-thunder of comic 
pages in recent years, this week welcomed 
a healthy antidote. Thirty-eight papers 
had bought The Chicago Sun’s new sttp, 
“Jack and Judy in Bibleland,” which made 
its debut on June 2. 

The idea for the strip came from Robert 
Acomb, 37-year-old head of a Cincinnatl 
advertising agency, owner of a print shop, 
a devout Christian Scientist, and the fa- 
ther of two children, a boy, 7, and a gitl, ®. 

Months ago, Acomb fretfully noted that 
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You don't 
use a full pan 


to catch a leak 


Would you use 
a full dam 


to catch a flood? 


You have helped buy a good many government dams 
—with your taxes. More are being suggested —under 
the name of flood control. 


You'll hear proposals to make electricity at these 
same dams. That sounds reasonable, but it isn’t as 
simple as it seems. Because you'll be paying the bill, 
you ought to know the facts. 

A dam built just for flood control is very different 
from a dam built to make just electric power. 


A flood-control dam has to be empty most of the 
time, ready to catch and hold the flood waters. A power 
dam has to be full — for electricity is made by water 
falling to the power-house. The farther it falls, the more 
electricity it makes, 


Sometimes a multi-purpose dam is proposed to do 
both jobs at once. It has to be much bigger. It is really 
one dam built on top of another — the lower part kept 
full to make electricity, the upper part kept empty to 
catch floods. 

Such a dam costs much more to build. It floods 
much more land behind it — and that land has to be 
bought and consequently taken out of production. And 
it doesn’t always work out to prevent floods! 


Remember this when you hear talk of more govern- 
ment dams. The purpose of each should be clearly 
stated — and held to. It’s your money! 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


* Names on request from this magazine 


© Listen to the New Electric Hour ~ the HOUR OF CHARM. Sundays, 4:30°P. M., EDT, CBS. 
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The Acomb children listen intently to the adventures of David and Goliath... 


his boy had reached the comic-book stage. 
He wondered why no one had yet produced 
a newspaper strip that would make the 
story of David and Goliath, for example, 
as fascinating as the adventures of Dick 
Tracy, Superman, the Lone Ranger, and 
their ilk. 

With William Fay, a Cincinnati com- 
mercial artist and Sunday-school teacher 
for twenty yearg, Acomb worked out a 
David and Goli@h sequence. In it, two 
youngsters, Jack and Judy, bored with 
their war game, climb a nearby hill and 
there meet David, wearing shepherd’s garb 
and watching his flock. 

Lil David: The youngsters themselves 
suggest they may be dreaming as David 
takes them back into Bibleland, sings the 
23rd Psalm for them to the accompani- 
ment of his lyre, talks to them in modern 
English, and lets them ride in a chariot 
with him to Saul’s court and, later, to his 
battle with Goliath. As the story goes 
along, it points up the biblical lessons of 
faith in prayer and God, and ends with 
Jack and Judy silently praying that they 
may be “as kind” and “as brave” as David. 
Acomb first tested the strip on his own 





and neighboring children, found they liked 
it, and sent it on to Harry Baker, manager 
of the Sun Syndicate. Baker, like most 
syndicate men, shied at the controversial 
pitfalls in anything touching on religion. 
But Acomb persisted, and Baker finally 
tried the strip out not only on publishers, 
but clergymen, juvenile-court officials, so- 
cial workers, teachers, and parents. 

Weleome, Goliath: The favorable 
reaction overwhelmed Baker. The Cincin- 
nati Post did a bit of advance promotion 
among service clubs and churches, and got 
back an unsolicited demand for 20,000 
prints of the David and Goliath sequence. 
When Marshall Field, Chicago Sun pub- 
lisher, saw his syndicate’s buy, he com- 
mented: “The material does not do vio- 
lence to reason, common sense, or good 
taste.” 

Baker and Acomb took no chances of 
treading on religious toes. They set up a 
board of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
churchmen to pass on the strip’s contents 
in advance. 

Acomb himself insisted: “We'll not call 
this a comic strip, nor an adventure strip, 
simply, ‘Jack and Judy in Bibleland’.” 


Good Fellow 


Nieman Fellows returned home fron 
nine months’ study at Harvard last week 
still talking about the case of Francis P. 
Locke. 

Locke, now 36, went up to Cambridge 
last fall with plenty of qualifications. Fo, 
ten years, except for a brief stint on The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 1941, he hai 
been The Miami (Fla.) Daily News’s chief 
editorial writer. But because of his youth 
and liberalism, The News kept its editorial 
page under the thumb of Managing Edito; 
Hoke Welch, with whom Locke frequenth 
disagreed. ) 

Before he could be considered for a 
Nieman Fellowship, Locke, like any other 
candidate, had to get from his boss two 
letters, one indorsing the application, and 
the other guaranteeing a leave of absence 
from his paper. Locke had obtained both 
from Welch. 

Worked Out? Just before the Nieman 
term ended, Locke received a letter from 
Welch. Its theme was: Locke’s replace- 
ment had done well, there were fewer 
arguments, and he [Welch] thought he 
would continue the present editorial-page 
setup. 

Louis Lyons, curator of the Nieman 
Foundation, read Welch’s letter and fumed. 
It looked to him like the firing of a 
Nieman Fellow, a violation of the leave 
agreement. No one, he wrote James \M. 
Cox, ex-governor of Ohio and owner of 
The News, had ever before reneged on 
a Nieman leave of absence. 

In a wire to Lyons, Cox replied that it 
wasn’t a firing, just a misunderstanding. 
He had had in mind a better job fo 
Locke, but he had not thought it neces 
sary to tell his Miami executives about it. 
He wanted to bring Locke to Dayton, 
Ohio, as understudy to his conservative, 
74-year-old father Walter P. Locke. The 
elder Locke is editor of the parent Day- 
ton Daily News and executive editor 
of the Cox chain, which also includes The 
Atlanta Journal and two dailies in Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Lyons was mollified. “Governor Cox has 
acted decently,” he said. “The record ha: 
been cleared up.” Locke didn’t want to 
talk about it, but he hadn't decided 
whether to go to Dayton or not. 
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RESTORETH MY SOUL. 
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... in their father’s new strip designed to put ancient biblical heroes on a par with Superman and Dick Tracy 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 












































f genmaay making quality 
printing paper at Oxford’s 
plant is a mighty smooth opera- 
tion. 


Each day, we produce better than 
1,000 miles of many varieties—a 
rate we have maintained for a 
good many years. 


Oxford can maintain this high 
rate of production because our 
facilities are complete. We control 
every step in the production of 
paper from the wood to the 
sheet of finished paper ready for 
the press. 


Helping to maintain Oxford’s 
record of quality are its crafts- 
men, hundreds -of whom have 





LAMENTABLE LAPSE! CHECKER-UPPERS AT OXFORD 
GETTING THE FACTS ON WHY IT TOOK 32 HOURS 
4 MINUTES TO TURN A STICK OF WOOD INTO PAPER 
INSTEAD OF THE USUAL 32 HOURS FLAT ! 














had 20 or more years’ experience 


in the art of making paper here 
at Oxford. 


Furthermore, each day’s run is 
given over 5,000 separate tests for 
quality — tests for such things as 
fold, surface bond, color and good 
printing properties. Besides mak- 
ing sure that every sheet of Oxford 
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OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


paper is right, our Research De- 
partment is constantly working te 
find ways of making paper better. 


So when you need paper that 
must be right for the job, call 
your merchant who handles 
Oxford papers. You will find 
Oxford merchants in key cities 
coast to coast. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


DISTRIBUTORG 
in 48 Key Cities 
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More Fun for More Dollars 


Through March and April, the two- 
weeks:with-pay vacationers had been shop- 
ping around, waiting for prices to come 
down. Advance reservations for the sum- 
mer were running far under those of last 
year. Resort operators, with food costs up 
4) per cent and general expenses up 20, 
held prices firm, crossed their fingers, and 
waited. 

This week they could breathe more free- 
ly. As the Memorial Day week end came 
up, the smell of summer proved too alluring 
a perfume to resist. The hold-outs yielded, 
and the country’s vacation industry ap- 
peared set for another boom year. The 
prospective take: somewhere between 
$6,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000. 

Thirty-four million Americans, almost 
double the number of six years ago, will 
receive paid vacations this year. And their 
determination to make it the big event of 
the year, despite higher prices, will keep 
hotel operators, cottage and_ tourist-cabin 
proprietors, and other vacation trades in 
the front ranks of America’s biggest in- 
dustries. Manufacturers of sporting equip- 


“Give me a room,” now ask for rates. Still, 
a renter of Cape Cod cottages gasped: 
“You can’t get a place for love or money. 
They want the gold out of your teeth.” 
New England expects 3,000,000 visitors to 
spend $750,000,000 this summer. 

P As would-be visitors to Yosemite Na- 
tional Park crowded her desk, a San Fran- 
cisco clerk admitted: “Yes, we have had 
some cancellations—tents.” But there 
were some notes of hesitation: Last year, 
a couple from San Jose rented a cabin in 
the Sierras for $25 weekly. This summer 
they planned a visit to Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park. “But we got a brochure yes- 
terday and it listed double accommoda- 
tions at $25 daily.” Now they aren’t sure. 
> Ozark resort keepers oozed enthusiasm. 
“Looks like an exceptional tourist trade,” 
said Ernie Williams, cabin proprietor and 
dock operator. Prices are about the same 
as last year. 

> Chicago vacation agencies were quoting 
prices up 10 to 15 per cent over those of 
46 for both hotels and cottages. Despite 
this, business was brisk. The Chicago Daily 





average of 10 per cent over 1946. Profits 
would be lower because of higher operating 
expenses, but, with capacity crowds, most 
would do well. 

Travel agencies. also reported a boom, 
but added sadly that the general desire to 
get as far away from home as possible 
wasn’t backed by the necessary cash, 
Cruises, up from the prewar rate of $10. 
$15 a day to $30-$50, aren’t within reach 
of the average vacationist. 

Flying High: A frank travel expert 
put it this way: “Facilities are meager, 
grossly overpriced, and ridiculously poor,” 
The reasons: the cruise-ship fleets of the 
30s were virtually depleted in war sery- 
ice. Wartime merchant vessels, built 
along severe functional lines, don’t lend 
themselves to reconversion into floating 
playgrounds. Tour costs are way up, 
both on the ships and in the foreign 
ports they visit. While France, England, 
and Italy ardently desire American dollars, 
they are short of the fancy accommoda- 
tions and food that travelers desire, and 
most prices are still inflation-high. 

The airlines reported solid bookings 
for the coming season. Flights from New 
York westward are swamped, with planes 
to New England also in heavy demand. 
Railroad officials cautiously predicted a 


Gendreau Photos 


Tillie the Toiler’s dream is a sizable and growing asset to the American economy 


ment and vacation clothing will catch a 
golden overflow. 

The new, lush, booming vacation in- 
dustry isn’t what it used to be. The day 
when 20 per cent of the spending came 
from 2 per cent of the customers passed 
out with the ’380s. The industry today is 
concentrating on the modest spender. Once 
considered a pinchpenny, today with high- 
er wage rates and paid vacations, he is the 
backbone of the summer trade. 

Last Resorts: Last week, as the aver- 
age vacationer put the finishing touches on 
his summer plans, NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ents reported the trend across the nation: 
> In New England, letters that used to beg 
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News annual travel show, which last year 
drew 57,000, topped that figure by 6,000 
in *47, even though the admission charge 
Was up. 
> Denver saw rough times for the lush 
spots, with low- and moderate-priced re- 
sorts booked to the hilt. 
> In New York City the omnipresent taxi 
driver griped. The family usually takes a 
cottage at Sheepshead-Bay-on-the-subway. 
But where he used to pay $400 for the four 
rooms and kitchenette for the summer, the 
price is now $600. “And it’s more run 
down—besides.” But the taxi driver would 
shell out—the family looks forward to it. 
The survey showed resort rates up an 


10-15 per cent rise in tourist travel. With 
fare increases coming up, unprecedented 
throngs were lining up at the ticket wi- 
dows in Chicago to purchase tickets al 
the old price. 

More Americans were taking to their 
cars. It was estimated that the average va- 
cation motorist would travel 3,000 miles. 
take two weeks about it, and spend a 
median $10-$15 daily, an increase over last 
year. Many were still making up for trps 


postponed during gas rationing. A Detroit 


foreman explained: “I’m taking a chance 
that news of inflation hasn’t got out te 
Yellowstone yet.” 

The boom in vacations has spilled over 


Newsweek, June 9, 1947 
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An advertisement of I.C.8. 


SENATOR FLANDERS ... C-4776 on Capitol Hill 


Public schools gave United States Senator 
Ralph E. Flanders, of Vermont, his eight 
years of formal education. Today he 
holds eight honorary degrees from that 
many leading American universities. 
Entering the Senate in 1946, he was 
already noted as: mechanical engineer 
(three of the important medals); indus- 
trialist (chairman, Jones and Lamson 


Machine Co. and Bryant Chucking 
Grinder Co.); financier (president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston); econo- 
mist (chairman of research division, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development); 
author (“‘A Platform for America,” etc.). 
At 15, the future Senator entered a 
machine shop as a four-cents-an-hour 
indentured apprentice. A working drafts- 


man, 22 years of age, when he began 
his studies with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, his class letter and 
number was C-4776. As Jones and Lamson 
president, he recorded: “I look back on 
my I.C.S. days and I. C.S. reference 
books as my introduction to engineer- 
ing.” Source: files of the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton 9, Pa. 
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The Finishing Touch 
You Can't Afford to Forget! 


At last, a quick-drying liquid that 
gives reliable, all-day protection 
against offensive underarm odors, 
yet isn't messy or sticky to use! 
This crystal-clear, clean-smelling 
liquid destroys all body odors, 
overcomes new odor...and is 
harmless to skin and clothing. $1. 
A. D. McKelvy Co., New York 20. 
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into clothing and sporting equipment. Of- 
fice girls who buy “everything new” for 
their vacation were planning to do the 
same this year despite higher costs. De- 
partment stores reported women passing 
up lower-priced bathing suits for more ex- 
pensive models, some buying two or three. 
High-style beach hats, beach robes, beach 
bags, and other beach gear were being 
gobbled up by eager female shoppers. 
Sporting-equipment stores were enjoying 
the best year ever and expected it would 
continue. 


STAMPS: 


Poor Man’s Stock Market 


To the vast majority of America’s 8,000 
stamp dealers, the average collector is a 
not-too-well-heeled gentleman with an in- 
come under $100 weekly who buys 
gummed, printed bits of paper at a maxi- 
mum of $50 apiece. He does this for the 
joy of collecting, plus the sneaking chance 
that he will stumble across a misprint or 
a rare find. From 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
stamp collectors, the average dealer col- 
lects a median $20,000 yearly and counts 
himself a factor in a genteel, leisurely 
hobby. 

Last fortnight, the leisurely pursuit did 
a flip-flop that delighted the bewildered 
dealers. They had opened the Internation- 
al Stamp Exhibition in New York’s Grand 
Central Palace, grumbling because exhibi- 
tion booth rentals cost so much. They 
hoped for a maximum of 100,000 visitors. 

By 5 o'clock May 25 when the nine-day 
show closed, 180,000 enthusiasts had 
trooped in and bought so many stamps 
that most dealers cleared expenses in the 
first two days alone. The entire printing 
of 10,000 catalogues was snapped up; had 
there been paper to print four times as 
many they would have gone, too. 

To most of the stamp world, their un- 
precedented business was simply evidence 
of a fine hobby coming into its own. But a 
few see other signs. Some, in fact. call 
stamp collecting “the poor man’s stock 
market.” 

The average appreciation of United 
States commemorative issues has been 8 
to 10 per cent annually over the past ten 
years. A schoolboy of the last generation 
who bought four each of every American 
stamp issue from 1900 to 1920 at a total 
cost of $169.48, would, by 1940, have held 
a property worth $3,773. A Philadelphia 
broker, in 1933, sold a block of four Unit- 
ed States rarities at 24 per cent above the 
1928 price. Few, if any, securities had 
thus survived the slings and arrows of the 
great depression. 


STEEL: 


Sharing the Sheets 


Two weeks ago a sensational, fantastic 
plot was unfolded before the Senate small- 
business subcommittee investigating the 
gray market in steel. On May 22, Arturo 
Kerschbaumer, well-dressed and smooth- 
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brushless 


SHAVE CREAM 





With 
Seaforth’s 
bracing scent ~ | 
of Highland heather 


If you're still looking for the per- 
fect shave, you'll like the way 
Seaforth’s luxurious new Cream 
soothes, refreshes . . . conditions 
your face. For a smooth start 
tomorrow morning, get’ Seaforth 
Brushless Shave Cream today! 
Now at your Seaforth dealer's, 
the full four-ounce tube, 60 cents. 


Ideal gift! 
Trio set... 
Brushless, 
Lotion, 
Tale. $2.60. 
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looking Pittsburgh steel broker, told of his 
efforts to buy 300,000 tons of steel sheets 
through Herbert M. Karp, New York at- 
torney. The gray-market price: $62.50 a 
ton higher than the mill quotation. The 
excess, Karp had explained, would make 
an $18,000,000 kitty to be split up among 
executives of five big steel companies in 
on the deal. 

To prove his ability to deliver the steel, 
Karp exhibited a letter supposedly signed 
by A. M. Zapp of the Firth Sterling Steel 
and Carbide Corp., McKeesport, Pa., con- 
firming an order for 248,000 tons. Firth 
Sterling, a small company which produces 
no sheets, would, so the story went, act as 
an intermediary and front for the big boys. 

The ‘Mystery’: Last week, the story, 
which made Page 1 in many papers, fell 
to pieces. The letter was denied by Firth 
Sterling and Zapp; handwriting experts 
proved the signature a forgery. Karp, 
| finally located to testify on May 29, 

denied having said anything about an 
$18,000,000 bonus to steel-company execu- 
tives. The Firth Sterling letter, he claimed, 
had been handed to him in Pittsburgh by 
a mysterious stranger. The tall, thin attor- 
ney didn’t like “seeing myself referred to 
in blazing headlines as a mystery man.” 
The incident was unique only in size. 
Other witnesses told the committee of 
mysterious transactions to get scarce steel 
\ sheets and strip. Some large manufacturers 








FuNDADOR 


_a brandy of 
delectable taste 


There are few ports of call in all the world where 
the brandies of Pedro Domecq are not cherished by 
the most discriminating people. Ask for Fundador 
or Three Vines—still produced and bottled in Jerez, 
Spain, by the House of Pedro Domecq, now in its 
seventh generation of unbroken lineage. 


dro Domec 
= Brandies 7 


FUNDADOR — THREE VINES — EACH 86 PROOF 


Sole Distributor; Canapa Dry Gincer ALE, IncorporateD, New York, N. Y. 
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had been forced to cut production—the 
auto industry to 60 per cent of capacity. 
Some small metal working companies had 
M been forced to close shop. Others were 
paying as much as $260 a ton for steel 
originally sold by the mills at $80 a ton. 








Significance — 

The root of the trouble is that there just 
isn’t enough sheet and strip steel to go 
around, despite production at a capacity 
rate of more than 17,000,000 tons a year. 
Some government economists believe the 
steel industry should expand sheet capacity 
by about 5,000,000 tons. They say this in- 
crease is necessary to maintain full em- 
ployment. 

The steel industry has already added 
1,000,000 tons since V-J Day and is cur- 
rently expanding capacity by another 
1,500,000 tons. It feels that this should be 
more than sufficient. The shortage, say 
steelmen, is caused by the fact that every- 
one wants sheet steel at the same time. 
Manufacturers are trying to make up war- 
time shortages of automobiles, freight cars, 
refrigerators, stoves, and other appliances 
using sheet steel all at once. To expand ca- 
pacity drastically to meet this temporary 
demand would, the steel industry believes, 
h only contribute to the boom and_ bust 
|, ff which would be bound to follow. 

An unknown factor is how much sheet 
and strip the government will eventually 
enable foreigners to purchase here through 
loans under the Truman Doctrine. But 
with foreign dollar supplies at low ebb, the 
steelmakers are in no mood to speculate 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Inquiries Invited 


THE 
MILWAUKEE 
| COMPANY 
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LIGHTER 


The lighter that made 
the World Lighter- Conscious 
7iPPO MFG CO. BRADFORD), 2: 





MILWAUKEE 
St. Paul 


17'S A GUT 


Exquisite Engine Turned Case in 14K Gold, $175*, 
or Silver, $20*. Plain Gold Case, $165*; Plain 
Silver, $15*. (*plus 20% Federal Tax). 
Silver-like finish $2.50. Three initials or facsimile 
signature, engraved, $1.00 extra. 






Chicago 
Madison 








Wausau 


with new plants to satisfy this temporary 
and, as yet, hypothetical demand. 
The steet industry feels that the Senate 


June 9, 1947 














Sports motifs, fraternal or club emblems, also Firm 
AUnsignia, Trade Mark, etc., available as special 
gifts, prizes, etc. 


ORDER FROM YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 
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Peasants turn in their wheat reserves in bread-short France 


investigation of the gray market—already 
disclosed months ago by such trade publi- 
‘ations as Tron Age—has presented a dis- 
torted, grossly unfair picture of steel cis- 
tribution. Sensational charges have com- 
pletely obscured the conscientious effort of 
the steelmakers to distribute, fairly and 
equally, a commodity which means life or 
death to many businesses. 

Those who have been following the situ- 
ation closely say that the tonnage going 
into the gray market today is actually less 
than that which found its way into the 
black market under wartime priorities. 
Much money has changed hands in gray- 
market deals, but little steel. Most gray- 
market steel has come from sources beyond 
control of the mills: diverted export. ship- 
ments and resale by steel consumers who 
resold their allotment. 

Steel mills are alloting their production 
on the basis of 1939-40 or 1939-41 con- 
sumption of established customers. In ad- 
dition, they have attempted to add to their 
allotment. lists bona-fide customers who 
have entered business since that date. In- 
creased amounts have been distributed 
through warehouses to help out the small 
consumer. 








FOOD: 


Slim Prospects 


For the hunger-weary peoples of West- 
ern Europe and the Far East, last week 
brought a disheartening forecast: Relief 
in the form of belly-filling, life-giving 
staple foods is not in the cards for at least 
another year. 

The forecast came from the Internation- 
al Emergency Food Council, meeting for 
the fourth time within twelve months in 
Washington, D.C. This is how the council 
broke down the prospects in the major 
‘categories of basic foods: 
> Bread—Europe’s summer grain output 
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and imports will fall half a million tons 
short of maintaining even present low ra- 
tions, largely because spring floods and 
fertilizer shortages have wrecked the Con- 
tinent’s crop prospects this year. (In 
France, the government was begging farm- 
ers to hand over their scanty wheat crop.) 
Bumper harvests in North America and 
the Argentine may help, but not enough. 
> Rice—Shortages will recur in India, 
China, Japan, and parts of Malaya despite 
increasing imports from Australia, United 
States, and Brazil. Burma, French Indo- 
China, and Siam, which exported more 
than 5,500,000 tons annually before the 
war, have less than 1,500,000 tons to send 
this year. 

P Meat—Europe’s meat — consumption 
stands to slump below last year’s level, 
which was 80 per cent of prewar. This is 
because feed shortages have hampered 
local cattle raising, and a scarcity of Amer- 
ican dollars discourages imports. 

P Fats and oils—Little more than 3,500,- 
000 tons of fats and oils—about 60 per 
cent of the prewar average—will be avail- 
able for export in producing areas this 
year. A virtual collapse of Europe’s output 
has more than offset a sharp increase in 
animal-fat and oilseed production in the 
United States and Canada. 

> Sugar—Here alone the picture is rela- 
tively bright. A predicted world sugar sup- 
ply of 30,000,000 tons this year compares 
not unfavorably with the prewar average 
consumption of 34,000,000 tons. Only the 
Far Eastern output remains far subnormal. 





GENERAL MOTORS: 


Train of Tomorrow 


Three summers ago Cyrus R. Osborne, 
a General Motors vice president, was rid- 
ing through the Rockies in the cab of a 
Diesel locomotive. For the first time dur- 


—$———, 


ing a train trip, he had an unobstructed 
view of the mountains. He began wonder. 
ing how the paying passengers back in the 
coaches and Pullmans could have the same 
clear vision. That night in a Salt Lake City 
hotel room he drew rough sketches of the 
answer: railroad cars with glass roofs, 

Back in La Grange, IIl., where GY 
builds its Diesel locomotives, engineers 
examined Osborne’s plans and pronounced 
them feasible. To find out how else rail. 
road cars should be improved, nine G) 
designers rode the country’s railroads for 
two months. They came back with 1,500 
ideas. One hundred survived. 

Last week “the Train of Tomorrow.” 
embodying those 100 GM brain children. 
made a trial run from Chicago to French 
Lick, Ind. 

Travel Stimulator: The four cars— 
coach, sleeper, diner, and lounge car— 
bulged with “Astra Domes,” glass blisters 
rising two feet above the car roof and 
seating 24 passengers. 

Other features of the new train: tight 
coupling between cars to eliminate jerky 
starts and sudden stops; wider sprincing 
that minimizes sidesway; “Sleepy Hollow” 
seats with leg rests, radio-telephone serv- 
ice in transit, and an independent Diesel 
power system in each car. 

Having placed this $1,000,000 burr un- 
der the railroads and equipment builders. 
GM hastened to add it had no intention of 
going into the railroad-car business. It just 
wanted to stimulate interest in railroad 
travel. As a result GM hoped to sell more 
Diesel locomotives (it was already buili- 
ing four a day on the La Grange assembly 
line), train air conditioners, bearings, and 
generators. 

After its test run the new train began a 
six-month nationwide tour. Then. when 
the publicity harvest has been reaped, GM 
will sell it. 


Engine of Tomorrow 


Charles F. Kettering, vice president and 
research chief for General Motors, ¢e- 
scribed the auto engine of the future ina 
report prepared for the summer meeting 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers at 
French Lick, Ind., this week. 

GM, said Kettering, has built a six- 
cylinder engine that increases fuel econ- 
omy by at least a third. Many cars with 
conventional engines go 18% miles on a 
gallon. A car outfitted with the new exper! 
mental engine goes 2614. This means thal 
if all cars had the new engine, the public 
would save $1,000,000,000 a year on gaso- 
line bills and the nation’s waning petro- 
leum reserves would in effect be increased. 

The key is a higher compression ratio. 
greater squeezing of the vaporized fuel in 
the cylinder. The test engine compresses 
the fuel mixture about twice as much a 
present automobile engines. This requires 
greater ruggedness in the new engine, pat- 
terned after Diesel design, to withstand 
the increased pressure. 

There is one catch: higher compressie! 
requires special fuel comparable with 100- 
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“Arrived safe...STOP... 
no road trouble...STOP... 
New Kellys SURE STOP!” 
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PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
53 YEARS— 





HUNDREDS OF SLOTS—cut into 
the sturdy riding ribs—are press- 
ed together for smooth rolling 
under normal driving. But when 
brakes are on, these slots open 
up—offer hundreds of sharp 
edges that “dig in,” bring you to 
a quick, sure stop. 








THE EXTRA THICK Armorubber 
tread and a stronger, high-te- 
nacity rayon cord body are com- 
bined with generous quantities 
of natural rubber for greater 
safety and longer service. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
Cumberland, Maryland 


Wew Kelly 
SORE STOP! 


Al 0 





CHAMBER 
ROCK WOOL 
INSULATIC 


FOR. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
FACTORIES 
STORES . 
APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 

\< SCHOOLS: 

HOSPITALS — 
~ CHURCHES 
HOMES 


MEANS GREATER 


“TOP FLOOR” COMFORT 
AND BIG FUEL SAVINGS 


Add year ’round comfort to your top 
floor space with Chamberlin Rock Wool 
Insulation! Let a trained Chamberlin 
Man show you how to provide more 
comfort for workers, tenants, custom- 
ers, patients, everybody, with fluffy, 
fireproof rock wool that keeps summer 
heat out, winter heat in. Chamberlin 
Men have promoted comfort, health, 
and big fuel savings for thousands of 
commercial, institutional and residen- 
tial buildings. See phone book for 
your nearest Chamberlin Man. Call 
him now or mail coupon today! 








WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSU- 
LATION—SCREENS—STORM SASH 


FREE SURVEY 


Ask for free sur- 

vey. Noobligation. 

See phone book or 
mail coupon. 


Chamberlin Company of America 
1 1306 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


| Please tell me about Chamberlin Services 
_ 








; for (type of building) 
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. octane aviation gas. The best filling-sta- 


tion gas now is about 80 octane. Practical 
application of the engine must await gen- 
eral availability of this special fuel at a 
low price. 


RAILROADS: 


B & M’s Mable 


The 11-year-old but chronically irre- 
pressible Boston & Maine Railroad was 
tickling Down Easters last week with an- 
other of its publicity stunts—this time a 
bouncy, catchy singing commercial. A 
58-second, Gay Nineties-type number, it 
detailed the bliss of “Time Table Mable— 
The Girl Who’s In Love With a Train.” 

From the moment she was launched over 
four Boston radio stations early in April, 
“Mable” (as recorded by radio singers 
Dolly Dawn and The Jesters) had been a 
smash hit. Within a few weeks, the lilty 
commercial was going out over thirteen 
New England stations and was_ being 
played, sung, and hummed from Bangor, 
Maine, to Long Island Sound. A girl in a 
Somerville, Mass., playground contest 
dressed up as “Time Table Mable” and 
walked off with first prize. A Boston 
woman wrote for the sheet music because 
her two boys were driving her crazy with 
“Super-Suds” and she liked “Mable” bet- 
ter. Reporters on The Boston Globe were 
said to have been heard harmonizing to 
“Mable,” cold sober. 

Last week, the B & M had the song 
recorded by popular request and extended 
its radio contract another 30 days. 

Positively Anything: Credit for 
“Mable,” in common with many past B & 
M novelties, traces to the office of Her- 
bert Baldwin, the road’s 53-year-old pub- 
lic-relations chief. Baldwin has long an- 
nounced as his credo: “We'll try any- 
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thing, positively anything.” He and the 
B & M usually do. The result since the 
early 1930s has been.a series of railroading 
innovations—station baby nurseries, pas. 
senger polls on schedules, snow trains, 
Hike and Bike trains, New Year’s Eve 
Whoopee trains, Barn Dance trains, and 
even Jungle trains to outlying animal 
farms. 

Undignified? Corny? Maybe, says Bald- 
win, but it gets business. The B & \ 
was hovering on the brink of receivership 
in 1930 when the present management 
was installed under Edward S. French, a 
Vermonter and veteran railroad man. 
French undertook to streamline costs and 
modernize service; he gave his publicity 
office a free hand in wooing back the cus. 
tomers. 

Both succeeded. By the time war came, 
the B & M, which connects no major 
travel centers and has no single large 
source of freight traffic, was counting its 
annual profits in the millions. It has 
enjoyed sound fiscal health ever since. 
Conservative New Englanders—whether 
amused or embarrassed by its promotional 
antics—have rewarded their unpredictable 
centenarian with increased patronage. 


COTTON: 


Tying Up the Shoestrings 


It is becoming progressively harder to 
run a shoestring into millions in_ these 
United States. Until 1929 it was legitimate 
for taxi drivers and shoeshine boys to’put 
up $25 in cash and command $100 in 
stocks. It was a quick way to make money 
—or lose it. 

But the crash, and financial reforms, put 
an end to that. Last year the cash-margin 
requirement in the Stock Exchange was up 
to 100 per cent, with no borrowing per- 


Associated Press 


Another Helicopter First: When wnseasonable rain threatened to 
split ripening cherries, an Army helicopter came to the rescue. The draft 
from the rotor blades blasted the water off the $250,000 California crop. 
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Pllnan-Dandard 


TO BUILD THE"TRAIN OF TOMORROW’ 


Teamwork between industrial leaders has 
turned a “‘dream”’ train into practical reality. 
It began in General Motors’ Electro-Motive 
Division, with sketches of an idea to give pas- 
sengers a “‘sky-view”’ room and other innova- 
tions for all-over travel enjoyment. They chose 
Pullman-Standard for cooperation—to develop 
designs based on safe, sound car-building prin- 
ciples; to work out complete, detailed engineer- 
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OBSERVATION CAR.."TRAIN OF TOMORROW” 


ing plans; to execute the idea and to build a 
train of Pullman-Standard quality. The result 
—an innovation in car architecture—is the 
product of this cooperation. Whenever a new 
streamliner takes the rails you have growing 
evidence of the progressiveness of American 
railroads. The mark of quality on deluxe new 
cars is the Pullman-Standard nameplate. 


© 1947 P.-S.C.M. CO. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois. Offices in six cities from coast to coast. Manufacturing plants at six strategic points 


] Pw LLMiANMW ae STAN DARD .-- World’s largest builders of streamlined railroad cars 


Every car... observation lounge, 








sleeper, diner, chair car ...has_ glass-enclosed 
Astra Dome rising from the roof of the car. The 


Astra Dome dining compartment is pictured below. 
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VERY DRY MARTINI 

1 part dry vermouth 

3 parts Kinsey Gin 

add ice, stir, strain 

and serve with lemon peel 
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Ah, there’s the question... just what is 
J the proper balance of gin to vermouth 
for the finest martini? Should it be 2 to 
1, and dry...3 to 1, and very dry...o 
4 to 1, and very, very dry? 


: sta cessive s 

Only your own taste can decide. But Ping ( outsider 
for better taste in any martini, use *, C ; $10-a-b: 
Kinsey Gin. Because ... ited Ps ings ove 
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Kinsey is the genial gin. . . superbly 
smooth. The dry gin. . . yes, dry as 
fine champagne. And 94.4 proof, 
brimming over with extra flavor! 


Yes, with Kinsey Gin, you’ll soon be- PROD 
come a martini expert ... and you can 
expect perfect martinis every time... Wha 
beginning tonight! 
For 
Technic 
Shady 
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Distilled Dry Gin « Distilled from 100° Grain Neutral Spirits + Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. Newsw 








mitted. This year, with restrictions slightly 
relaxed, it still takes $75 cash to buy $100 
in stocks. 

The hobbling of speculation in stocks 
still left open the commodity exchanges, 
but here the shoestring required is king 
size. Deals are made by “contracts,” and a 
“contract” in wheat, for example, consists 
of 5,000 bushels. With a margin of.30 cents 
required on each bushel (now selling at 
$2.31) a single “contract” demands a 
minimum of $1,500 on the barrel head. 
This is a big chip for the small-time 
operator. 

This week, speculators in cotton found 
themselves hampered by even higher 
fences. The fences were built, as ‘all are, 
after a big horse was stolen. 

The Clineher: In 1941, Thomas Jor- 
dan had found himself with $1,700, enough 
to begin small trades in cotton, then sell- 
ing around 10 cents a pound. Jordan began 
buying, cotton kept going up. By skirting 
the margin closely, in five years he ran his 
holdings up to an estimated 300,000 bales 
worth $58,500,000 (at 39 cents a pound). 

When cotton dropped in October 1946, 
“Fabulous” Jordan’s paper fortune 
} dropped with it. When he couldn’t answer 
his brokers’ call for additional margin they 
started selling him out. In three days the 
impact of Jordan’s forced sales depressed 
the price nearly 6 cents a pound. Cotton 
j farmers who lost $200,000,000 in antici- 
pated income demanded action. 

On May 10 came the first restriction: 
The government’s Commodity Exchange 
Commission ruled that henceforth no 
single operator could hold more than 30,- 
000 bales in any one exchange, or 90,000 
in all three (New York, New Orleans, and 
Chicago) . 

This week the clincher arrived. The New 
York Cotton Exchange, which handles 75 
per cent of the futures trading, jumped 
from $20 to $25 the margin on each bale of 
cotton selling above 33 cents a pound, with 
$5 additional margin for every 3-cent in- 
crease over that price. To discourage ex- 
cessive speculation among its members (not 
outsiders) , the Exchange ordered an extra 
$10-a-bale margin on all speculative hold- 
ings over 5,000 bales. . 

There would be no more Fabulous Jor- 
dans if the Exchange could help it. Shoe- 
strings were out of favor. When they broke, 
too many people lost their shoes. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Unsteady Hands: The Jenkins 
Technical Service of New York claims its 
Shady Lady and Frosty Lady cocktail 
shakers of Alcoa alumilite will not leak or 
dribble when a drink is poured. 

For Processors: Instead of crushing 
cottonseed to extract the oil, the Wilson, 
Ark., plant of the Delta Products Co. has 
begun commercial operation of a continu- 
ous-solvent process which does the same 
job. The seed is cooked and mixed with 


hexane, a petroleum derivative, which dis- ’ 
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solves out the oil. The process steps up oil 
production by about 45 pounds, or $11 
profit, for each ton of cottonseed, accord- 
ing to the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., which developed the equipment. 

For Mothers: A Sanforized crib sheet 
introduced by Pacific Mills is shaped to 
slip over the corners of the mattress, doing 
away with the need for hospital corners and 
pins. It prevents wrinkling and pulling out. 





Slip-on crib sheet 
NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Credit: To buy new automobiles and 
household appliances Americans have in- 
creased their installment purchases and 
charge accounts to the highest point in his- 
tory, the Federal Reserve Board reported 
last week. By the end of April consumer 
credit reached $10,256,000,000—nearly 
$150,000,000 above the previous record set 
just before Pearl Harbor. The total is more 
than double that in February 1944, when 
wartime shortages were worst. 

Earnings: Life-insurance companies 
earned 2.92 per cent on their investments 
last year—the first time returns ever fell 
below 3 per cent. As a result, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reported, the companies 
are turning more and more from bond 
portfolios to real-estate and_preferred- 
stock investments. 

Personnel: Vice Admiral William M. 
Fechteler, Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (Personnel) , disclosed last week that 
more than 1,600 promising young officers 
have resigned since August to seek “busi- 
ness opportunities.” Compared with the 
nuinber of employes, Fechteler said, there 
are three times as many highly paid jobs 
in industry as in the Navy. About 200 of 
the Navy’s 500,000 officers and men are 
paid more than $10,000 a year; only three 
get more than $15,000, and none makes as 
much as $20,000. 

Price Slash: In New York last week 
the Yale Club bar displayed a sign read- 
ing: “Keep Cool—Enjoy Two Rum 
Drinks for the Price of One.” 
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Les impossible 
to divide what does not exist! 


If we all had plenty of money 
to spend, we still could buy 
only as many refrigerators, 
washing machines, bicycles, 
radios, shoes and fountain 
pens as were produced. 


So there is less for everyone 
when production falls off for 
any reason—when workmen 
are not on the job, when cap- 
ital is not buying better tools 
or building new factories, when 
management is inefficient. 


In America we have the 
money, the manpower, the 
materials, the know-how and 
the machine tools for record- 
breaking production. 


What we need in addition is 
the intelligent cooperation of 
labor, capital and manage- 
ment. Then we can have rec- 
ord-breaking prosperity. 


Why production is 
important to every American is discussed ia 
our pamphlet 15-C. Write for your free copy. 


SMALL BUSINESS 
ECONOMIC FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 
DeWitt Emery, President 
122 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinols 
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lies AMERICAN LEGION is the organization 
with that I-II punch. 1,000,000 members of 
World War I service — reinforced by 3,000,000 
young vets of World War I1—make a force that 
packs a powerful punch for the good of this 
country...the leaders of today and tomorrow ! 

The American Legion Magazine has that 
same I-il punch! With its 3,000,000 all-man cir- 
culation, it tells your advertising story to Amer- 
ica’s largest and most influential mass, male 


SHERROD E. SKINNER, Vice President of General Motors 
Corporation, General Manager, Oldsmobile Division. En- 
sign in the submarine service, World War I; director, pro- 
duction division, Army Service Forces, World War II. Life 
member, Board of Trustees, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. A member of the American Legion’s Oldsmobile Post 
No. 237, Lansing, Michigan. 
e e a 

Some of the 2600 World War II veterans employed by Olds- 
mobile. From young men like these, industry and the nation will 
draw “the leaders of tomorrow.” 


market —the buyers of today and tomorrow. 


important: In this magazine you get not only 
leaders but readers! Starch reports show that 
again and again advertisements get from 10 to 
40% higher readership in The American 
Legion Magazine. 






















S LEADS AMONG THE LEADERS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 
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Henry Hazlitt has just returned from 
a two-month study of conditions in 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden, and Britain. This week News- 
wEEK extends the usual space of his 
Business Tides column for an analysis of 
Europe’s economic plight and what 
America can do about it. He finds that 
a situation of which few Americans are 
aware is causing the Old World’s troubles: 


+ azIsM was defeated in war. Hjalmar 
Schacht, the Nazi economic wizard, 
is in jail. But when Schacht and his sur- 
viving comrades survey the world today, 
they must feel consoled. Intellectually 
Schachtism has conquered Europe. The 
system of price control, wage control, 
profit control, interest control, exchange 
control, foreign-trade control, bilateral 
treaties, rations, priorities, allocations, 
quotas, with a special license required for 
almost every move, and with a mounting 
currency inflation hidden and_ repressed 
by these devices—this is Schachtism. 
And this is the system which nearly every 
country in Europe has now embraced. If 
it does not repudiate outright the free- 
market and free-price system, it regards 
that system as a luxury that it may be 
able to afford after its recovery has al- 
ready been achieved. 

The central economic problem of the 
world today is Europe, and the central 
economic problem of Europe is Germany. 
Yet in Germany the looting, the “level 
of industry” plan, the combination of a 
chaotic currency with legal prices and 
wages far below what a free market would 
bring, destroy production and all in- 
centives. In misdirected efforts to pre- 
vent Germany from again becoming a 
menace to the world we have made it a 
burden to the world. 

It sheuld be possible to prevent it from 
becoming either—by permanent supervi- 
sion, by forbidding war production, by 
permitting full peace production, by set- 
ting up a stable currency, by abolishing 
the whole system of price and wage con- 
trol, allocations and licenses, by impos- 
ing reparations up to the point where 
they do not endanger output or disrupt 
world economy, and finally, by forcing on 
Germany entire freedom of trade with 
other nations. 

This last policy, the opposite of Hit- 
lerian autarchy, would make Germany 
heavily dependent on imports at the 
same time as it would increase world 
efficiency. To protectionists and govern- 
ment planners and socialists, it should be 
pointed out that from their point of 
| view it ought to be the worst of pun- 
ishments to deprive Germany of protec- 
tion and planning and socialism. 
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by HENRY HAZLITT 


It is precisely because Germany exhib- 
its a bankrupt Schachtism in extreme 
form that it is so instructive an example. 
But elsewhere the same disease is il- 
lustrated in milder forms. Let us take a 
sort of composite photograph, and call it 
Ruritania. The situation in Ruritania will 
be found to apply with only minor modi- 
fications to most 
of the countries of 
Europe. 

Ruritania’s 
budget is unbal- 
anced. Heavy 
sums are being 
spent on arma- 
ments, on food 
subsidies, and on 
increasing pen- 
sions, family al- 
lowances. and 
other forms of social security—but ob- 
viously, the government points out, none 
of these expenditures can be reduced. Tax 
rates have been kept up or increased on 
the higher incomes. A capital levy has 
been added. Further nationalization is 
discussed. Sales taxes on luxuries, with 
one or two exceptions, have been reduced. 


T is surely not the finance minister’s 
fault if these arrangements are not 

bringing in more revenue. Meanwhile the 
volume of money in circulation has risen 
enormously and is still rising. The gov- 
ernment, however, is holding down in- 
terest rates so that it can borrow cheaper 
and encourage business borrowing. The 
policy also increases the inflationary pres- 
sure, the volume of money and bank 
credit, and ultimately the government’s 
general expenditures; but about this 
nothing is said by government spokes- 
men. 

But if the government is creating in- 
flation, it is determined to prevent the 
unpopular consequences of this inflation. 
It blames all price rises. not ‘on its own 
inflationary policies, but on the greed 
and rapacity of producers and sellers. 
It fixes ceiling prices on everything. Hold- 
ing down prices to arbitrary levels of 
course dislocates all profit margins. But 
as goods are produced in accordance with 
relative profit margins there is a huge 
misdirection and waste of capital and 
labor. Necessities are underproduced; 
luxuries are overproduced; there are uni- 
versal complaints of “labor shortage.” 

Where inadequate profit margins dis- 
courage or prevent production, and where 
prices fixed below the market overen- 
courage consumption, an attempt is made 
to correct the situation by rationing, arbi- 


trary priorities, and allocations. The 


shortages brought about by bad price 





Why Europe Is in a Mess 


control are treated as inescapable and 
inherent. As all output is interdependent, 
production all around is slowed down to 
that of the item in shortest supply? 


‘ whether coal or timber or “labor.” 


Price control economically necessitates 
wage control; but wage control in turn 
politically necessitates price control; and 
no one knows how or where to break out 
of the circle. 

On its foreign trade Ruritania imposes 
controls made necessary by, and in 
turn necessitating, its internal controls. 
The country has an inflation and wishes 
to conceal it. It does this internally by 
price fixing. But one consequence of this 
is that the volume of money is kept in 
excess of the total volume of goods at of- 
ficial prices: This produces the “inflation- 
ary gap’—i.e., the amount of money or 
money incomes with no outlet. 

If imports are allowed to come in free- 
ly, all this excess money, as Sweden dis- 
covered, will be used to buy them. Yet 
Ruritania wants imports of raw ma- 
terials and machinery, and wants to get 
them as cheap as possible. It can do this 
by keeping its official exchange rate arbi- 
trarily high and making it a crime to buy 
or sell its currency below this rate. This 
makes foreign goods cheap in terms of its 
own currency; but it also makes its own 
export goods extremely, if not prohibi- 
tively, expensive in terms of foreign cur- 
rencies. The high rate for its currency, in 
short, encourages imports and discourages 
exports. It is also likely to make the 
American traveler feel that he is being 
swindled by the obligation to convert his 
dollars at the official exchange rate, and 
so provokes resentment and discourages 
tourism. 

Ruritania tries to cure all this, not by 
allowing its currency to seek its natural 
supply-and-demand level, but by refusing 
to permit any import to come in except 
by special license. It orders manufacturers 
to set aside specified goods for export and 
forbids its own citizens to buy at any 
price the goods set aside for export. 


HE result of refusing to permit its own 
" Wettiaces to buy “luxury” imports with 
their own money, however, is to hurt the 
luxury export trade of all other coun- 
tries. Yet each European country has its 
own luxury exports which it is eager to 
push to get dollars or other exchange to 
buy necessary imports. France has its 
wines and brandies, perfumes and laces. 
Holland has its tulip bulbs and fancy 
cheeses. Switzerland has its embroideries 
and resort hotels. Each argues that it is 
unsound and unrealistic to expect people 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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in these trades to turn to other work. 
Their capital and long-acquired skills are 
irrevocably invested in what they are 
doing. It is often a way of life inherited 
from their fathers and grandfathers. To 
force them into other lines would involve 
eliuge losses and radically dislocate the 
whole national structure of production. 
So each country tries to force other coun- 
tries to take its luxury exports 
while refusing to take theirs. 

The stalemate is broken by bi- 
lateral trade treaties in which each 
country forces its neighbor to take 
some of its luxuries along with its 
necessity products. These treaties, 
however, do not merely leave mat- 
ters where they would have been 
under freedom of trade. Both 
necessities and luxuries are ex- 
changed against each other at arti- 
ficial prices which do not have to 
meet world competition. Each 
country is forced to take, not the 
goods that its consumers want, 
and in the proportions that they 
want them, but the luxuries that 
its neighbor is most eager to get 
rid of. 

Bilateralism is politically popular 
because its basic principle, “Buy 
where you sell,” is easier to under- 
stand than free multilateralism. Tt 
is obviously imitated from Schacht 
and Hitler, whe in turn revived 
a mercantilist fallacy centuries old: 
“The sneaking arts of underling 
tradesmen,” wrote Adam Smith in 
condemning it, “are thus erected 
into political maxims for the con- 
duct of a great empire; for it is the 
most underling tradesmen only who 
make it a rule to employ chiefly their 
own customers.” 

Bilateralism is a necessary part of a 
“planned,” that is to say, a dictated, 
economy. An tnternally dictated economy 
would break down immediately if it per- 
mitted free international trade. Internal 
and external controls necessitate each 
other. Bilateralism is ideal for govern- 
ment “planners,” because it permits them 
to say just how much of this or that shall 
be sold or bought, and to or from just 
what country. This enables them to keep 
their hands on all the strings of business, 
to retain life and death control over par- 
ticular industries, and to throw trade this 
way or that in accordance with the for- 
eign political policy of the moment. But 
none of this makes for peaceful, free, or 
stable world trade. 


NcE we in America have recognized 

the real nature of the European dis- 
ease, it should be clear that we have been 
applying the wrong remedies. Between 
July 1, 1945, and July 1, 1947, it is esti- 
ited, the United States will have con- 
tributed abroad nearly $17,000,000,000 in 


cash and goods. In general, we have been 
pouring these gifts and loans into Europe 
without conditions, or with wholly in- 
adequate conditions. It is not surprising 
that we have achieved such small results 
from such huge sums, and that the crisis 
grows worse instead of better. 

The operations of the Export-Import 
Bank have drifted insensibly from com- 
mercial loans to political loans, and then 
to thinly disguised relief. The managers 





of the International Fund have next to 
no power to insist on internal fiscal or 
economic reforms before they grant their 
credits. The $25,000,000 credit recently 
granted to France, for example, will be 
used to keep the franc far above its real 
purchasing power, and at a level which 
encourages imports and discourages ex- 
ports. This will merely prolong the un- 
balance of French trade and create a 
need for still more loans. 

Such a use of the resources of the 
Fund not only fails to do good but ac- 
tually does harm. The International 
Bank has at least the power to refuse 
loans unless the borrower is “in position 
to meet its obligations.” But it also lacks 
clear power to insist on reforms. 

It is now contended in Administration 
and other circles not only that we must 
make further huge loans to Europe, with 
equally inadequate conditions, but that 
there is no use dealing with this matter 
any longer on a “patchwork, one-at-a- 
time” basis. We must treat Europe, we 
are told, on a “Continental plan,” and 


‘lend it as a unit one huge sum. 


This is much as if a banker were to call 


‘Acme 
Haig and Hamstrung: Controls limit the exports 
of Europe to such luxuries as whisky 





all his applicants for loans into a single 
mass meeting and say: “Listen, it’s just 
too much trouble to deal with each of you 
separately, to find out just how much 
each of you really needs, and whether 
your individual plans, past record, and 
present business methods are such as to 
give reasonable assurance that the money 
will be properly used and has a good 
prospect of being repaid. I’ve only got a 
limited amount of money anyhow, so I’m 
turning it over to you fellows in a 
lump and you can divide it among 
yourselves.” 


HE real need is the exact op- 

posite of this. Instead of this 
whole-lump approach, what is 
needed is a far more careful and 
critical examination than we have 
yet been willing to make, of the 
particular problem of each country 
and the precise merits of each ap- 
plication for aid. No loan should be 
granted except in exchange for 
far-reaching reforms that would 
really make it possible for the 
loan to achieve its purpose. 
Among reforms on which lenders 
should insist are balanced budg- 
ets, a termination of inflationary 
policies and of exchange controls, 
and reasonable restoration of ex- 
ternal and internal freedom of 
trade. 

After the first world war two 
types of loans, as W. Randolph 
Burgess recently pointed out in 
London, were especially effective— 
the Central Bank - stabilization 
loans and the League loans. They 
were effective because each was 
preceded by a thorough review of 
the position and program of the 
borrowing country. The loans were ac- 
companied by expert aid and _ super- 
vision. The granting of the credit thus 
became itself an assurance to the world 
that an effective program had _ been 
adopted. Big results were obtained with 
moderate means. 


Lusthis underlines the need of return- 
A ing the business of international 
lending as soon as possible to private 
hands. There could still be an important 
role for the International Bank while 
such a shift to private hands was going 
on. It could stand ready to take the 
unsold balance of any loan it approved. 
provided private investors had already 
subscribed to a certain percentage of It. 
In this way the Bank would make only 
loans that had met some test of the 
market. It would not place itself in the 
position of imposing conditions, but 
would merely be a bond buyer. 

Certainly it would add to clarity of 
purpose and better international relations 
all around if from now on relief were 
clearly relief, politics were clearly poli- 
tics, and loans were really loans. 
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Picture of a Perfect Pau Dau ! 


For Management... Payroll on time . . . not on overtime. 


For Paymaster .... More work done easier and faster with 


controlled accuracy ... especially in volume figure production with 
untrained personnel. 


For Employees ... Full checks, free from calculating errors. 


What makes this pay day picture possible is the Marchant 
Calculator. On payrolls, as in all types of figure work, Marchant’s 
20 Points of Superiority give today’s highest calculator performance. 


The Marchant Man in your 
phone book will be glad to 
prove this statement. 





For fast, easy payroll methods 
write for Unit 17- 247 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 
Oakland 8. California 





= MARCHANT | 
CALCULATURS 


=AUTOMATIC =SILENT=SPEEO 

















Making Use of Father 


On June 1 the War Department’s Office 
of Chief of Chaplains had something to 
say about Father’s Day. An official cir- 
cular letter commented: 

“So many special pays follow one upon 
the other that sometimes one suspects 
that people stay up late at night trying to 
concoct new schemes for the exploitation 
and commercialization of human emotions 
and appetites. The press and radio bom- 
bard us with advice to buy flowers, candy, 
neckties, socks, ete—and in this way to 
prove something .. . 

“On the other hand, inasmuch as we 
take so much for granted . . . the barrage 
of commercial publicity may render a 
service by awakening us to relationships 
and obligations often neglected. Despite 
the irritating notes of over-commercializa- 
tion, chaplains can wisely use these special 
pays for the presentation and application 
of religious truths . . .” 


Joy in Zion 

“Sin” walked unashamed in Zion, IIL, 
last week. Men smoked cigarettes openly. 
Along the streets of the small town 41 
miles north of Chicago women strolled 
brazenly in slacks. Jazz music blared from 
juke boxes. With no apparent fear for 
their salvation, housewives unconcernedly 
ordered ham and bacon from butchers. 


RELIGION 








Fifteen years ago such conduct meant 
stiff fines from watchful Zion police. For a 
quarter-century, drugstores, doctors, danc- 
ing, theaters, tobacco, liquor, oysters, pork, 
popular music, high heels, and tan shoes 
were forbidden as sinful in the little com- 
munity founded to save its inhabitants 
from “Sodom and Gomorrah”—Milwaukee 
and Chicago. Doctors were described as 
“sorcerers and poisoners.”” Newspaper. re- 
porters and photographers were “vipers.” 
Oysters were scavengers of the sea and pigs 
were scavengers of the land. 

Peace to Thee: Zion was the dream of 
a short, stout, and bearded “apostle,” Dr. 
John Alexander Dowie, a Scottish revival 
minister who in 1899 bought 6,000 acres 
along Lake Michigan to build a modern 
Mecca. Signposts proclaiming “Bethlehem 
Avenue” and “Jericho Road” rose over 
wheel-rutted streets. People greeted each 
other with “Peace to thee” instead of 
“Hello.” And they worked in a thriving 
lace industry started by Dr. Dowie, who 
collected a 10 per cent tax and piled up 
an estimated $20,000,000. 

When the fanatical Scotsman died in 
1907, a firm-lipped missionary zealot 
named Wilbur Glenn Voliva became head 
of Dowie’s Christian Catholic Apostolic 
Church of Zion. He preached that the 
world was flat, that it would end in 1935, 
that bathing suits should start from the 
chin and flow “voluminously and uninter- 
ruptedly” to the feet, and that people 
shouldn’t chew gum. In 1942 Voliva died. 





Acme 


Turning Back the Calendar: On Nov. 9, 1938, Nazi storm troopers 
smashed and burned the Jewish synagogue in Munich. Now the synagogue 
has been rebuilt, and on May 20 it was rededicated. From a marble pulpit, 
Gen, Lucius D. Clay, American Military Governor in Germany (fourth 
from left), addressed a congregation of high German Jewish leaders. 
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But seven years before he had been shorn 
of his dictatorial power. 

At that time popular discontent over 
Voliva’s strict discipline erupted. A “re. 
form” mayor was elected. He introduced 
a dector, a druestore, cigar counters, and 
even a_ pork-selling butcher to Zion, 
Churches of other denominations followed 
the reform. And now a movie theater js 
being built. But Zion differs from other 
Illinois cities in that liquor still is banned. 
Dowie’s present-day disciples, led by 
Michael J. Mintern, the azing “general 
overseer.” number some 1,000 and_pro- 
duce an annual Passion Play. 

Last week Z'on’s 8,000 inhabitants cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. Dowie. On May 25, from their 
pulpits, Zion ministers of all denomina- 
tions respectfully commemorated the life 
of the stern, uncompromising prophet who 
sought to create, by ‘law and edict, a 
heaven on earth. 


Buddha on 94th Street 


Before the gilt and teakwood altar, a 
thin thread of incense-bearing smoke 
curled from a jar-shaped burner. Between 
two tall candles were svmbolic offerings of 
rice and apples. Worshippers sat quietly 
on benches and chairs. A priest in em- 
broidered robes, with a string of ojuzu 
beads in one hand and a padded stick in 
the other, struck a bowl-like gong. A 
sonorous bass note echoed against yellow 
plaster walls. 

The scene was not a pagoda-style Chi- 
nese temple nor a paper-walled sanctuary 
in wooded Japanese hills. It was the 
shrine of the New York Buddhist Church, 
on the first floor of a West 94th Street 
brownstone house, where delegates to the 


second annual Eastern Young Buddhist 
League conference on June 1 attended 


their closing service. For three days 200 
Nisei Japanese and a: smattering of Cau- 
casians had discussed conditions in their 
Buddhist churches in the East, Midwest. 
and Canada. 

Way to Nirvana: Since the war there 
has been little communication between 
America’s two Buddhist deans and 65 
ministers, and their spiritual home in 
Japan. But they have continued fait!- 
fully to point the way to Nirvana, the 
Buddhist state of perfect peace, for the 
15,000 members of the religion in North 
America. Now the Young Buddhists hope 
to raise funds for a Buddhist ministers’ 
school in this country. Those priests 
caught by the war in Japan will be re- 
called if they can be cleared by occupation 
authorities. And plans also are unde’ 
discussion to set up exchange fellowship 
for American and Japanese Buddhist stu 
dents. 

Host to the conference delegates wa 
the Rev. Hozen Seki, a Japanese who wa: 
ordained in 1928 and arrived in the United 
States to preach Buddhism in 1930. Nine 
years ago he came to New York with his 
wife and two children to a congregation 
which now numbers 200. The slight, 
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Dr. Seki: Buddha’s New York disciple 


round-faced preacher (whose first name 
means “Teaching Good”) conducts three 
services each Sunday, one of which is in 
Japanese. 

Unlike Christian services, Buddhist 
services have no prayers, since Buddhists 
never ask for anything. Nor do they rec- 
ognize miracles, divine beings, or any 
supernatural powers of intervention in 
man’s affairs. Instead they meditate, sing 
Gatha-Buddhist hymns which stress com- 
passion rather than the Christian concept 
of love—and hear sermons. 

To Mr. Seki, Buddhism is the very es- 
sence of democratic religion. It recognizes 
no caste, rank, or color bar. There is no 
personalized god with power to punish or 
reward, although Buddhists recognize the 
existence of spiritual life above the human. 
Man is what he makes hims«i/: he follows 
no preordered plan. But ii man fails to 
achieve Nirvana through a noble life on 

earth, he may still attain Buddhahood by 
heing reborn after death in the Pure Land 
of Amida (Infinite Life and Light). 


Women’s Place 


For 50 years Presbyterian leaders have 
been debating the controversial issue: Shall 
women be ordained ministers (NEWSWEEK, 
March 24)? Last week, after a poll of 
the presbyteries, the annual General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 

.5.A., meeting in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
voted once again to continue barring 
women from the pulpit. 
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While on the road, J. R. gets the latest 
factory samples by Air Express, does 
more business and serves his custom- 
ers better. Air Express is ideal for 
returning batches of orders for 
quicker execution. And the cost of 
this super-speedy service is low. 























































































This brietoace ol to aprout wings 


... 20 tb did 


J. R. left for a sales trip — for- 
got his briefcase! But his s. w. 
(smart wife) had it flown to 
him by Air Express, almost be- 
fore he missed it. With even 
coast-to-coast delivery over- 
night, Air Express saves the day 
when anything’s needed fast. 










Reward — for the s. w.’s fast 
thinking on that matter of the 
briefcase — summer furs! 
Which brings up the tact that 
the fur industry is one of the 
largest users of Air Express. 
Manufacturers get new styles 
or out-of-stock items to your 
favorite store speedily, and 
you benefit by better service. 


Specify Air Express-its Good Business 


e Low rat’s. @ Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 

e Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities. 

e Air-rail between 22,600 off-airline offices. F 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for 
full information. Ask today for Schedule of Domestic and International 
Rates. Available also at any Airline office. Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express Agency, representing the Airlines of the United States. 













Rates are low 


To Air Express machine tools (20 Ibs.) 
or fresh cut flowers (20 lbs.) or paint- 
ings (20 Ibs.) 1649 miles costs only 
$9.82! Other weights— any distance 
—are similarly inexpensive.Investigatel 








Tremendous load capacity... 


is gained in heavy-duty trailers through the use of many closely 
spaced wheels, and is similarly secured in Torrington Needle Bearings 


Through greater rolling contact surface. 


Needle Bearings have a greater bearing contact surface because of 
the full complement of rollers. Consequently, they have a higher radial 
capacity than any other anti-friction bearing of comparable size. 

In addition, these compact, high-capacity bearings are easily in- 
stalled .. . retain lubricant efficiently . .. are low in cost. Let us help 
you secure their many advantages for your product. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


NEEDLE © SPHERICALROLLER * STRAIGHTROLLER * TAPERED ROLLER * BALL * 
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GOLF: 
All-American British 





golf. Bu 
When Willie Turnesa of White Plains, J wisdom 
N.Y., left with the Walker Cup team for Last 7 
England last month he took with him his §genume 
mother-in-law’s putter. His own club, a winnings 
center-shafted model, is illegal on British §the list. 
courses. In the British amateur golf cham. §the mos 
pionship last week Willie came steadily §teen me 
through his half of the draw. Then he went §@ Goodall 
out in the rain to watch his friend, Dick §day mat 
Chapman of Pinehurst, N.C., win his § the Cha 
semi-final—thus assuring the first all. § Delibera 
American final in history. ished th 
Turnesa’s borrowed club stood him jn fine UN 
good stead as he came from five holes down § point se 
at the end of the first nine to beat Chap- ning ma 
man and win the title on the 34th, 3 and § Aheac 
2, with 18 one-putt greens. of them 
Locke o: 
e e e nam 
Climbing Vines alus 37, 
For four years, beginning in 1933, Ells- with ple 
worth Vines played an occasional round 
of golf just to kill time between tennis § RACIN 


matches. The whippy power in his loose- 
limbed, six-foot-two body sprayed the P hala 
landscape with such catastrophic scores 


as 125 and 130 for eighteen holes. Racin 


Suddenly, in 1937, Vines got the fever: §” both 
“Tennis had been mighty good to me and §”°** °" 
had given me a chance to see the world Derk 4 
but I found myself deciding that golf was Fo”? 

; backers 


a more interesting game.” 
For six months, Vines took five lessons 
a week from Harry Pressler, pro at San 


caro hac 
alibi. wa 


Gabriel Country Club in California. Press- o~ 
ler fitted the big body into an upright tel 

: gas Rie to Rupe 
swing and urged his pupil to make the rey 
1938 tournament tour. In six tournament to sian 
months, Vines cut his handicap from sev- .. mil 





enteen to three, and finally broke 70. 


When he won the United States Profes-  °°tU'da 








































ee cat 





Hoofin’ it: Phalanx (extreme left) «+ 
Newsweek June 9, 





sional Tennis Championship in October, 
1939, Vines at 27 still had a good, long 
living ahead of him in that game. Instead, 
he announced that he was giving it up for 
colf. But many times he doubted the 
wisdom of the move. 

Last year he finally began to collect a 
his @genume payoff. A pro since 1942, his 1946 
winnings totalled $11,998, eleventh best on 
tish the list. Last week, Vines was in one of 
the most exclusive fields in golf—the six- 
dily QJ teen men annually invited to play in the 
vent @ Goodall Round Robin Tournament, a four- 
Jick day match play grind staged this year on 

his @ the Charles River course outside Boston. 
all. § Deliberate and even tempered Vines fin- 
ished the 90 holes last Sunday with 351, 
nine under par, and he worked up a 


i ‘ , 
on point score of plus 25 (his aggregate win- 
hap- @ ning margin in fifteen matches) . 


and @ Ahead of him were only two men, both 
of them seasoned lifetime golfers: Bobby 
Locke of South Africa, who won his fourth 
tournament in six American starts with 
plus 37, and Vie Ghezzi, who wound up 
Els @ ith plus 33. 





und 
nnis #@ RACING: 
Ose- 


the {Phalanx Comes Home 


_— Racing fans made Phalanx the favorite 


in both the Kentucky Derby and Preak- 
ness on the strength of his early-season 
- win in the Wood Memorial. After the 
Derby, in which he finished second, his 
backers explained that Jockey Eddie Ar- 
caro had made his bid too late. The same 


rn alibi was offered after the Preakness, in 
~. @Which the big son of Pilate was third. 

ress- é é =e 

‘cht Despite a switch in jockeys from Arcaro 


th to Ruperto Donoso, enough of the faith- 
ful lost confidence in Phalanx to drop him 


pri to second choice for the 79th running of 
' the mile-and-a-half Belmont Stakes last 
vfes- | S#turday. Faultless, third in the Derby 


i 





International 
. |°+- catches the field at the stretch turn 
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Sportswear Headliners 
for Father’s Day, Sunday, June 15 


Put Dad in the news-making class with smartly 
styled Skipper T-Shirts, blending Sports Socks. 
T-Shirts are woven to fit asshe likes em . . . socks 
are varied in pattern, snug and long-wearing. All 
items in a selection of colors. See your Wilson 
Brothers dealer for these headliners! 
Wilson rothors 
Chicago « New York « San Francisco 


Faultless Nobelt Pajamas « Shirts + Skipper Sportswear 
Sweaters * Super Shorts + Wilcrest Ties * Buffer Socks 
T-Shirts « Knit Underwear « Handkerchiefs » Gloves 
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The World’s Fastest Eliminee 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HERE was a thing that happened 
| pero days ago which I want to 
write about, and the only clue I have as 
I face the treadmill is that it lasted 59 
seconds, or one second less than a min- 
ute by the terms of the Gregorian cal- 
endar. It gets to be quite a trick, as 
you grow older, to remember things 
that took less than a minute 
to happen. 

My secretary suggests that 
I may have seen someone 
cooking a soft-boiled egg, and 
been fascinated by the spec- 
tacle. Or, she says, maybe I 
tried to break my own record 
for staying under water. Both 
of these hypotheses are much 
too flippant to bear discus- 
sion. I must remind myself 
to cut Miss Slocum’s salary. 

And now that I have made that little 
memorandum, which will drive the poor 
tomato to the verge of economic extinc- 
tion and perhaps be a lesson to her, I 
recall what it was I had in mind. It 
was the prizefight between Gus Lesne- 
vich and Melio Bettina, staged not long 
ago at Madison Square Garden as part 
of the first heavyweight elimination 
tournament in which all the contestants 
were completely and irrevocably elimi- 
nated before the tournament. started. 


ou may have read about the fight. 

It was overseen by every witness in 
the house who did not happen to be 
tying his shoe at the time it began. Mr. 
Lesnevich knocked out Mr. Bettina in 
59 seconds, officially. Unofficially, he 
did it in about 37 seconds—Mr. Bettina 
stayed down for the count the second 
time he fell, as well as the third time, 
but the referee, Frank Fullam, missed 
the knockdown timekeeper’s beat by 
10 per cent. 

Half an hour after this microscopic 
struggle, Bettina came out of the ether 
and said: “Let’s hurry up and weigh in. 
I don’t want to be late for the fight.” 

itis remark deserves to be paired with 
the deathless line, “Let's all go up on 
the roof.” which was uttered by Eddie 
Simms in Cleveland one night: shortly 
after he had been stiffened in the first 
round by Joe Louis. The fact is, Mr. 
Bettina’s speech was a typical epilogue 
to a Louis fight: if he’d had his way, it 
would have been uttered after a Louis 
fight. It’s a bit humiliating, when you 
have set your heart on being knocked 
out by Louis, to find yourself babbling 
your best lines at a knockout by Lesne- 
vich. Mr. Bettina had tried for months 





to get himself a real, certified cham- 
pionship concussion. 

That returns us to the subject of the 
elimination tournament I spoke of. It 
is one of the most bootless elimination 
tournaments in boxing history, and 
there have been some daisies. A little 
while back, Louis was asked if he would 
defend his title against Bet- 
tina, or Jersey Joe Walcott, 
or maybe Elmer (Violent) 
Ray. Joseph expressed a re- 
pugnance for this ticket from 
top to bottom, on sound 
fiscal grounds. 

“They wouldn’t 
ants,” he said. 

“Well,” said the promo- 
tional agents for Uncle Mike 
Jacobs, “do you mind if we 
have a nice elimination tour- 
nament for the title among those boys?” 

The champion had just conveyed a 
hint that he considered those boys elimi- 
nated already, but he is a broad-minded 
fellow who sees no harm _in a little 
extra elimination on the side, so he 
said: “Go right ahead.” To eliminate 
Bettina, they threw him in with Lesne- 
vich, who had eliminated himself earlier, 
beyond any sort of redress, by getting 
knocked out by Bruce Woodcock, who 
was knocked out by Tami Mauriello, 
who was knocked out by Louis in one 
round. 

it must be said that Gus, who is the 
light heavyweight champion of the 
world in a small way, did a thorough 
job of eliminating Bettina. Even Louis, 
with his habit of walking around the 
ring a couple of times before calling the 
meeting to order, might not have 
stabbed Melio so swiftly. Melio’s man- 
ager, Mr. Jimmy Grippo, is a hypno- 
tist by profession. The chances are 
that he has hypnotized his fighter now 
and then for practice, but Augustus 
could give him lessons in snake-vs.-bird 
technique. 


draw 


Ast winter I paid a tribute to the 
prudence of Joe Baksi. Joe is the 
man who beat the gun in the elimina- 
tion tournament by saying that he did 
not care to fight Louis at all, any place. 
It turns out that he had his toes crossed 
when he said it. The lure of the title 
has hit him just behind the left ear. 
Now he is willing to meet the champion, 
in September, and the champion is will- 
ing to meet him. Louis seems to think 
that Baksi, unlike the others, will draw 
ants—whether before or after the meet- 
ing, you can make a guess for yourself. 


second, Tailspin third, and Faultless fifth, 
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and winner of the Preakness, was the fy. 
vorite at 3-4, with Phalanx at 2-1. 

As though to chide his doubters, Pha. 
lanx put on a brilliant burst in the stretch 
to win the third of the triple-crown races— 
and the purse of $78,900. Tide Rips was 


AUTO RACING: 


The Thrill Picnic 


The crowd started pouring into Indian- 
apolis more than a week before Memorial 
Day. Cars bearing license plates from all 
over the country jammed the littered, un- 
swept streets. Every hotel room in town 
was rented for at least double the regular 
price. The thrill-seekers were gathering for 
the 31st 500-mile Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway race. 

Thousands of visitors spent the night 
before the race outside the track, hitting 
the concessions, getting involved in crap 
and shell games, and attending the midget- 
auto races across Sixteenth Street. They 
bought enough liquor to circumvent the 
state law which forbids the sale of all 
alcoholic beverages on holidays. Sixteen 
hours before the Speedway gates opened at 
4 a.m. on Memorial Day a double line of 
cars stretched more than a mile, and when 
the race started at 11 a.m. an estimated 
168,000 persons had crowded into the 
grounds. 

There were not many vantage points 
from which the purchaser of a $3 general 
admission ticket could see the race. Stands 
with about 90,000 reserved seats (costing 
from $2.50 to $12 more) had been built 
along the backstretch, on the turns, and 
inside the home-stretch of the 21-mile 
brick and asphalt track. Hundreds of 
picnic-lunch groups dotted the infield. 

Crash on the Wall: Four crashes 
brought them surging to the fence. In 
three of them the .drivers escaped from 
their spinning cars with minor injuries. But 
on the 48th lap William Cantlon, 4-feet-6- 
inch veteran of eleven Speedway races, lost 
control of his car, spun around twice, and 
crashed into a wall on the southwest turn. 
He died a few minutes later in the track 
hospital. 

With Cantlon’s bright orange car piled 
on the wall, Mauri Rose of Chicago, co- 
winner of the 1941 race, came up in the 
last 100 miles to challenge Bill Holland of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and passed him in the 
last 10. Both men were driving Blue Crown 
Specials owned and designed by Lou Moore 
of Ventura, Calif. Neither car had been 
raced before. 


Rose beat Holland to the finish line by§ 


30 seconds, completing the 200 laps in 
4:17:52 for an average speed of 116.338 
(the record set by Floyd Roberts in 1938: 
117.200) . Rose added $5,800 in lap awards 
($100 for each lap he led) to the $20,000 
first-place money. Holland took the $10- 
000 second-place money and $14,200 lap 
money, as well as $1,500 for registering the 
fastest qualifying time earlier in the week 
—128.755 miles an hour. 
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Gielgud: A perfect Valentine 


The Important Congreve 


John Gielgud and his repertory playérs, 
who three months ago gave a brilliant in- 
terpretation of Oscar Wilde’s “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest” (NEWSWEEK, 
March 17), last week returned to’ Broad- 
way with an equally deft and engaging 
revival of William Congreve’s “Love for 
Love.” If the Restoration comedy isn’t 
quite up to the Victorian, the fault is nei- 
ther in the direction nor the playing. 

Congreve’s comedy, first produced in 
1695, is still witty, satiric, and boisterously 
bawdy. It is also, unfortunately, occasion- 
ally slowed down to a casual canter by its 
own complications. However, the best of 
it is made the most of by this English 
company. Gielgud, aside from directing 
with a nice balance between the bedroom 
and the drawing room, is perfect as the 
moping Valentine who feigns madness to 
win the reluctant Angelica, and to prevent 
his father from disinheriting him in favor 
of his seafaring brother, Ben. 

Pamela Brown is charming as the capri- 
cious Angelica, and Robert Flemyng won- 
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derfully comic as a seventeenth-century 
Gilbert and Sullivan sailor. In a role 
at least as fat and fanciful as Gielgud’s, 
Cyril Ritchard—as the mincing Mr. Tattle 
—has himself a field day in broad and 
brazen comedy. The same spirit, in propor- 
tion to the requirements of their roles, 
animates a knowing cast that includes 
Adrianne Allen, Marian Spencer, Jessie 
Evans, George Hayes, John Kidd, and 
Malcolm Keen. 

But the thought for the day is the im- 
portance of being Congreve, and the fact 
hat his comedy of British manners is still 
jood theater and delightful entertainment. 
(Love ror Love. The Theater Guild and 
lohn C. Wilson (in association with H. M. 
Tennent, Ltd., of London), producers. 
John Gielgud, director. Rex Whistler, sets. 
Jeanetta Cochrane, costumes.) 
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CAMUS 


“LA GRANDE MARQUE” 
COGNAC 





GRANDE MA 


Olen ma! 


Reproduced from an unretouched black and white photograph of the 
Place de l’Opera, Paris 


The Largest Selling Cognac 


in France 


There are many excellent 
Cognacs that come from 
France. So when we tell you 


that Camus is the largest- 









A ORANDE Maral 


selling Cognac in France, 









could any statement be more 


wg 


convincing? Fifty million Frenchmen 
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can't be wrong ... about Cognac! 
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Tailored Records 


The backbone of most record companies 
is mass production: Unless a work is pretty 
certain to sell at least 35,000 copies, it 
isn’t worth the expense of recording. That’s 
why record buyers who want the unusual 
are showing interest in the Concert Hall 
Society. 

Like a limited-editions book club, the 
society operates by subscription only ($105 
a year), and subscribers know that each 
album of four to eight records they receive 
is one of only 3,000 numbered copies. Aim- 
ing to present new works by contempora- 
ries and hitherto unrecorded compositions 
by classic and pre-classic authors, the so- 
ciety in its first season last year issued 
eleven albums ranging from Henry Purcell 
through Aaron Copland, with Samuel 
Barber’s “Capricorn” concerto the big hit. 

Last week, Concert Hall announced its 
second season’s offerings. The twelve al- 
bums will cover three groups of music— 
classic, contemporary American, and twen- 
tieth-century European. Composers vary 
from Francois Couperin to Marc Blitz- 
stein, with Darius Milhaud, Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, Ray Lev, and Raya Garbousova 
among the artists. 

Pressed Gold: The society was the 
brainstorm of two brothers, David and 
Samuel Josefowitz, chemists by profession 
and musicians by avocation. Specializing 
in plastic research during the war, they 
turned to the manufacture of records not 
in the standard repertory and financed 
their own outfit. To assure high fidelity re- 
cording, they simultaneously produce by 
electronics ten gold-sputtered masters of 
each record. Then, eliminating — the 
“mother,” “matrix,” and “stamper” used 
by most companies, they press directly 
from each gold-sputtered master about 300 
vinylite disks. 

Just as the brothers Josefowitz feature 
the music and reproduction first, so they 
avoid the “star” system to select artists 
not for their glamour but for their suit- 
ability to the work in question. Also under 
nonexclusive contracts to the major com- 
panies, the performers usually are signed 
by Concert Hall for only one or two se- 
lections. 

All in all, the Concert Hall policy of sup- 
plying the unusual is paying off. It now 
has a waiting list for its 3,000 admissions, 
and its membership albums go not only to 
the United States but to Canada, China, 
South America, and even Saudi Arabia. 


Record Week 


ProkoricEFF: Tutrp Prano Concerto. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra. Columbia. Three 12-inch 
records in album, $4. As pianist and con- 
ductor, Mitropoulos gives a welcome per- 
formance of a work not recorded since the 
30s. Cheers to Columbia for bringing it 
up to date. 

Hanvet_: Tue Great Evopement. The 
London Philharmonic under Sir Thomas 


MUSIC 
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Beecham. Victor. Three 12-inch records 
in album, $3.85. Sir Thomas arranged 
nineteen short pieces and pieced them to. 
gether for a ballet suite, for which he also 
wrote the libretto. Sheer delight. 

Strauss: Don Juan. The National Sym. 
phony Orchestra (of England) under Sid- 
ney Beers. Decca. Two 12-inch records in 
album, $5. A forthright performance of a 
war horse, excellently recorded. 

Britten: SERENADE FoR TENOR, Hory, 
AND Strincs. Peter Pears, Dennis Brain, & 
and the Boyd Neel String Orchestra under 
Benjamin Britten. Decca. Three 12-inch 
records in album, $7. England’s brilliant 
young composer conducts his musical set- 
ting of poems by Cotton, Blake, Tenny- 
son, and Keats. 

Fotxk Music or THE CENTRAL East. 
Disc. Three 10-inch records in album, 
$4.50. In the first volume of its Ethnic 
Series, Disc has come up with a good 
collection of native music from the lands 
around the Caspian Sea. 

Rovcers anv Hart. Milton Berle, Betty 
Garrett, Marie Greene, Vic Damone, Vic- 
tor chorus and orchestra under Lehman 
Engel. Victor. Four 10-inch records in al- 
bum, $3.75. The lilting Rodgers and Hart 
tunes are here—‘Falling in Love With 
Love,” “Manhattan,” “Mountain Green- 
ery’—but who told Berle he could sing? 


& 


Associated Press 
Native’s Return: Wilhelm Furt- 
wdngler, Nazi Germany’s most con- 


High 





troversial musician, returned to om 
Berlin on May 25 for his first post- a? 
war appearance. The 61-year-old Phila 
conductor was cleared last December bude 
by a German denazification board. 
vane Phila 
Newsweek, June 9, 19 
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MUSICALE IN MAYOR POWEL’S HOME, PHILADELPHIA, 1793* 
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BLENDED 


HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


“A person here has invented the prettiest improvement 


in the forte-piano | have ever seen...” 


LETTER FROM THOMAS JEFFERSON TO MARTHA JEFFERSON RANDOLPH 


High standards of pleasant living 
graced the hospitality of early 


Philadelphia... a tradition which 


finds its counterpart today in 


Philadelphia Blend, The Heritage 


Whisky. Here is whisky so serene, 
so gracious of flavor, you might 
cherish it for very special occa- 
sions. Yet you can afford to enjoy 


Philadelphia, regularly and often. 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Philadelphia” —The Heritage Whisky—Famous Since 1894 
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When a woman shops 
and ponders pleasantly 
about the midriff 

and the uplift... 

her sights are far beyond 
that little fluff of fabric, 
cunningly fashioned, 
that she is buying— 

for, don’t you see— 


She has a picture 

in her mind 

of loveliness and glamou 
most pleasing to see 
under the summer sun— 
a picture she dreamed of 
| as hers that day 

Se Sn ee y ~ she saw it first 

Soh opine : ; in her favorite magazine 
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McCall’s editors 
know how to implant 
these mental pictures 

that so compellingly 

send women in more than 
3,500,000 homes 

off on buying expeditions! 
McCall's Magazine, Adv. Depts 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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— EDUCATION 


You Spell It 


In Washington last week, the 1947 
champion of the annual national spelling 
bee conducted by the Seripps-Howard 
chain and other newspapers turned out to 
the 14-year-old daughter of two 
Georvia textile workers. Mattie Lou Pol- 
lard, eighth-grade pupil in a one-room 
choolhouse near Thomaston, topped 25 
ther girls and nine boys, winning a cash 
orize of $500 and a two-day trip to New 
York. Her winning word: “chlorophyll.” 


The Greener Pastures 











As set forth by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the plan covered some 1,450 approved 
whools in 52 nations. Under the GI Bill 
if Rights ex-servicemen could take post- 
war studies in such places as the Sor- 
bonne, Oxford, or Cambridge, Jacobson’s 
Beauty School in Calgary, Alta., Canada, 
a missionary school in Cooranbong, 
\ustralia. Tuition would be paid, plus the 
reoular GT student subsistence allowance 
of $65 a month for single men, $90 for 
married veterans. 

Restless ex-GV’s scanned the list excit- 
edlv. There were courses in skiing and 
mountain-climbing in Sweden, bar-tending 
in Switzerland, hair-styling, dressmaking, 
sculpture, and symphony-writing in France, 
philosophy in Caleutta, art in Singapore. 

Still, there were a few hitches, as the 
State Department and the VA pointed out 
when the deluge of mail started. Un- 
thecked foreign inflation was the principal 
lrawback: A minimum of $300 a month 
vould be required for living in Venezuela, 
$100 in parts of France, $125 in Norway. 
Moreover, most foreign countries would 
har the veterans from outside work. 

There were additional jokers: Housing, 
in war-ravaged countries, was almost non- 
existent; Russia simply ignored applica- 
tions for admission to its schools; Spain 
required that students join the Falange; 
Argentina refused to give scholastic credits 
unless the veteran promised to stay in the 
country seven years, 

Last week, nevertheless, some 3,500 for- 
mer GV’s had seized the VA-offered oppor- 
tunity to study abroad and were scattered 
in 1,300 schools from Tceeland to New Zea- 
land. The bulk were in Canada (1,300), 
Mexico (750), England (400), and France 
(250), 

By next year, the State Department pre- 
icted, probably 10,000 former GI’s would 
be in school abroad. 


Henderson of C hapel Hill 


John Steele Henderson, a Pittsburgh 
‘igineer, once journeyed down to Chapel 
Hill, .C.. to visit his famous brother; 
\rchipald, head of the mathematics de- 
artment of the University of North Car- 
lina and official biographer of George 
Bernard Shaw, Aware that his brother 
ever spared himself, the engineer merely 
glanced at the studio floor, which was 
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_DISTI LLED DRY GIN 


; The preference for this 
gin for all uses, and 
particularly mn Dry 


Martini cocktails, may 


be attributed. to its 


delicately harmonized 
- flavors and. blandness. 


IMPORTERS AND WINE MERCHANTS 
ESTABLISHED 1830 
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EDUCATION —__. Fan 
AN! 


‘ , covered with books, sheets, and charts. 
CON count on j Rand and inquired brightly: “Well, what book 
are you writing now?” 


e e Dr. Henderson smiled: “Pm writing 
a + hal Ag Calculator four,” he replied. “When I get tired I just 
go from one to another.” 

Far from regarding this as an exaggera. 
tion, friends of Dr. Henderson accept the 
story as a typical illustration of his tre. 
mendous energies. A faculty member for 
49 years, and department head for 27, the 


“cosmopolitan villager,” as someone once 
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office efficiency 
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Henderson: Too busy to retire at 70 


tagged him, has kept his admirers won- 
dering when he would retire to take thing: 
install the Automatic Printing Calculator in their office. This machine per- easy. 

Last week word got around Chapel Hill 
that the time had come at last. On Jone 
— figure production is speeded by the compact 10-key keyboard, and 17 Dr. Henderson will be 70. He has asked 
the university administration to relieve 
him of his duties as department head. Re- 
Estimates? Payrolls? Inventories? Whatever the job, this complete all tirement, however, is another matter. The 
professor will continue to teach, and mean- 
-while he will continue his extended re- 
Rely on the Automatic Printing Calculator to bring your office figure searches into mathematics, literature, and 
American history. 

As for writing, he still had loads of 
work on schedule: a two-volume history 
of the opening of the American West, a 
Machines Division, Dept. NE, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. book on the creative spirit in playwriting} CATE 
and an unnumbered lot of monographs out 7 


4 P and magazine articles. Like his hero Shaw.f Even 
Dr. Henderson still felt he had something liner 
to say. 


ie 
MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT Winner Take One 
Charles D. Graham Jr., 17-year-old Day- 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE ton, Ohio, high-school senior, felt pretty 
confident he could win a scholarship if he 


—_ businessmen get double value on a single investment when they 
forms all the functions of both adding machine and ordinary calculator 
positive proof of accuracy is provided by the printed tape. Costs? 
purpose figuring machine will handle it more quickly, more competently. 


work to top efficiency. 








Write for additional information to Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating 








ee es tried hard enough. But he took no chances Look 
the 5 wae net pacelen ae : se on one trial. Instead, he entered compelti-H ment 
SSS he ees ce ; <a ee tions for four in chemical engineering at servi 
only te i SB a : Cornell, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
; ew Lf ’ Harvard, and the Carnegie Institute of 
ma ch me ays eee Technology. 
Last week he got the good news. He had 
that on : Le eo - won not one scholarship, but four. He 
. picked Cornell. 
AMERI 
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ANOTHER FIRST’ FOR AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY...ANOTHER “FIRST FOR THE CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
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Read how a wonderful new window, with a ‘“‘Venetian 


blind” built into the glass, works miracles on the of deflected light. Outside light 
rT} Dre yalggnerenalt vane eames . strikes deflector vanes placed with- 
. “Sunliner’”—revolutionary American Car and Foundry in the window glass itself, is thrown 


coach built for the Central of Georgia Railway. 





at 70™ No sun glare...you get even, balanced indirect light 


“:| The Secret of the “Suniiner’ 


at all hours 


of the day—no matter on which side of the coach you sit. 
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LATE-HOUR TRAVELERS can doze with- 
out pin-point lights to disturb them. 
Even the night-lighting of the ‘Sun- 
liner” is indirect and restful! 


ld Dav- 

pretty 

p if he 

shances | Look for this hallmark of superior equip- 
smpeti-ff Ment that means the latest in railroad 
ring at service and the most in travel values. 
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less light! 





NO EYE-SHOCK from rapidly-alternat- AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE LADIES... Wash basins are 
ing light and shadow. Draw your cleverly combined with vanity dressers in spacious 
drape—and you still get full, shadow- lounges. ACF design does this even while providing more 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY * NEW YORK « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « CLEVELAND * WASHINGTON + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH * SAN FRANCISC® 








This sketch explains the principle 


upward. Striking the baggage rack 
and ceiling, the light is again de- 
flected and diffused through the car. 


The head-high fluorescent lighting—also with deflecting system 
built into it—gives the same balance of light as in daytime. 






































passenger seats in standard cars! 








Double Features Unlimited 


As of last Jan. 1, the world had a total 
of 86,640 movie theaters (an increase of 
18,643 since 1940), with a seating capacity 
of 38,353,678, the trade paper Variety re- 
ported last week, quoting a Department of 
Commerce survey. 


To Victor the Spoils 


Judging by its first production, Allied 
Artists Corp., which Monogram set up 
to handle its “upper-bracket” productions, 
is off to a successful start. “It Happened 
on Fifth Avenue” is a warm and shrewdly 
executed comedy notable for giving Victor 
Moore probably his best role to date. 

At the moment the comedian is one 
Aloysius T. McKeever, a hobo of dis- 
tinction, who moves into the Fifth Avenue 
mansion of Michael O’Connor (Charles 
Ruggles) every winter when that practic- 
ing millionaire is relaxing in the South- 
land. Because he likes nice things, Me- 
Keever leads the life of Reilly (unknown 
to O'Connor). Living in the Reilly man- 
ner involves drawing upon the O'Connor 
wardrobe, a well-stocked refrigerator, and 
all the accepted extras of a movie mil- 
lionaire. This works until he adopts a 
homeless veteran (Don DeFore) . 

After that things get a little compli- 
cated. O'Connor's daughter (Gale Storm) 
runs from school and breaks into 
her own home; she is apprehended as a 
thief and retained for purposes of reforma- 
tion. More ex-GIT's solve the housing short- 
age with McKeever’s help at O’Connor’s 
expense. And finally the daughter per- 
suades her father and his estranged wife 
(Ann Harding) to join the group mas- 
querading as poor but honest vagrants. 


away 


Ruggles, Harding, and Moore have fun in a Fifth 
94 








Lamarr: Beautiful but dead pan 


As you can see, any number of social 
problems pop up in passing, but they 
are neatly integrated and resolved without 
too much preaching. Naturally, everything 
works out just dandy, from romance and 
the curse of riches, to an optimistic solu- 
tion of homes for veterans. 

Miss Storm sings several Harry Revel 
songs nicely; Ruggles is as reliable as ever; 
and the rest of the cast is in line with a 
production that Monogram claims cost 
$1,300,000. But the man to watch is Victor 
Moore as the hesitant, waddling vagabond 
with very positive delusions of grandeur. 
(Ir Happenep on Firtu Avenue. Allied 
Artists. Roy Del Ruth, producer, director.) 





Avenue mansion 





Monotonous Lady 


The so-called “inner workings” of 4 
woman’s mind are plucked out and give, 
a cursory examination in “Dishonored 
Lady.” Hedy Lamarr plays the lady jy 
question, a magazine editor with a taste 
for extracurricular activities which jney. 
tably leads her into trouble. Briefly, ¢h, 
plot concerns Miss Lamarr’s attempts 4, 
get away from her past, which even ¢) 
had found so monotonous that she. trie 
to commit suicide, and her appearance jy 
court on a murder rap just as she has dj, 
covered True and Pure Love in the fory 
of Dennis O'Keefe. 

There is a great deal of psychiatric 
hoorah from Morris Carnovsky, as a doc 
tor on whose front lawn the dishonore: 
lady makes her rather messy suicide at 
tempt, but the psychiatry is actually abou 
as deep as that in evidence at a basebal 
game. To be fair, the film has some you 
spots, but at this late date a psychologi- 
‘al picture has to be consistently excellen: 
and refreshingly different to be rated any 
better than mildly interesting. 

Miss Lamarr walks through the pro: 
ceedings with a beautiful but dead pan 
O'Keefe and Carnovsky are eminently sat 
isfactory, and John Loder is properly oily 
seduction personified. — (Distonorri 
Lavy. 4 Hunt Stromberg production, r 
leased through United Artists. Jack Cher! 
tok, producer. Robert Stevenson, director. 


Framed Flat 


One reason “Framed” lacks much ex 
citement is that it is slightly improbabl 
all the way through. 

So one-dimensional that they might jus 
as well have been played by marionettes 
the characters fall into four easily recog 
nizable groups. There is the hero (Glen 
Ford), who is the intended victim of : 
nasty frame-up. There is the villain (Barry 
Sullivan), who tries to kill Ford an 
pass the body off as his own, so that he ca 
abscond with $250,000 (Why that figure 
Why not make it a million?). 
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Then there is the villain’s mistres 
(Janis Carter), who helps him unt) 
she falls in love with Ford, but to 





late to save herself from being turne 
over to the police. And finally there is th 
lovable old character (Edgar Buchanan) 
who wants only to mine silver and who a 
most gets convicted of murder. If th 
producers had wanted the audience ! 
worry even for a minute about Ford: 
safety, they should have disguised th 
types and the transparent plot develo} 
ments a little more cleverly. 

Ford, who has a nice, natural style © 
acting, does what he can with his role, a” 
is capable of doing much better than * 
required of him in “Framed.” The othe 
members of the cast do what they av 
supposed to and no more, although Kare! 
Morley stands out in the minor capaci! 
of Sullivan’s deluded and deserted wife 
(Framep. Columbia. Jules Schermer, pre 
ducer. Richard Wallace, director.) 
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THE MOST POPULAR BEER IN HISTORY 


When a beer has the quality that you taste in every sip of 
Budweiser, you quickly sense why it is preferred everywhere. 


Even the world’s largest brewery cannot meet the demand 
for good taste. So, an expanded production program will 
get under way just as soon as the building skills and 
critical materials are available. 


Budweiser 


TRAOe mame eG U8 FAT OFF 


IT LIVES WITH GOOD TASTE...EVERYWHERE 







ws Budweiser beer brewed ia St Low, 
sees oe ur ona eripinal prowess Casa ae 
‘wall heep in any chmgh ond 9 : 
that all crowns bear our tredy 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ¢ « ¢ ST. LOUIS 
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LIBRARY OF THE MINNEAPOLIS CLUB, PHOTOGRAPHED BY NICKOLAS MURAY 
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\\ VCVCUC people of means and influence congregate 
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ood Neighbor Daniels 


Few more valuable personal contribu- 
ions to American political history have 
sppeared in recent years than the first 
four volumes of Josephus Daniels’s auto- 
tiography. Particularly readable was the 
irst, “Tar Heel Editor,” but particularly 
raluable were his two later volumes, which 
sppeared in 1944 and 1946 respectively, 
m “The Wilson Era.” Here was “inside 
tuff” from the diaries and notes of a man 
vhose most active years were spent work- 
ing with Woodrow Wilson and for his 


ileals. Now comes “Shirt-Sleeve Diplo- 
mat,” an account of Daniels’s ambassa- 
dorship in Mexico. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt, who had 
been assistant to Daniels in the Navy De- 
partment during the first world war, sent 
tis former boss to Mexico as ambassador. 
Daniels stayed there until 1942, doing his 
idmirable best to carry out the President’s 
order: to show by his own acts that the 
good-neighbor policy was workable. 

Shortly after Daniels was appointed to go 
to Mexico he and President Roosevelt re- 
membered that it was Secretary Daniels 
who, in 1914, had ordered United States 
taval ships to take Veracruz. But, although 
many Mexicans had not forgotten or for- 
siven this episode, they soon realized that 
Daniels apparently meant to implement 
the good-neighbor policy. 

Hot Oil: The most interesting part of 
“Shirt-Sleeve Diplomat”—which covers 
the period of change in both countries that 
began with the New Deal here and the six- 
year plan there, and continued to the out- 
break of the second world war—is the 
ection which deals frankly and informa- 
tively with Mexican oil. 

It was during Daniels’s ambassadorship 
that Mexico expropriated foreign-owned 
vil properties. This was met in this country 
vith a terrific outburst against Mexico, 
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which Daniels says was inspired by the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. To 
Daniels’s horror, the revered Atlantic 
Monthly issued a special number which, 
he says, was packed with oil-inspired lies 
about Mexice. 

Daniels, an old-time Southern Meth- 
odist, was accused of athe: un. Republicans 
in Congress tried to oust him, claiming he 
was an enemy of religion. But he stayed 
on, and Mexico and the United States 
became better neighbors than they had 
ever been before. 

Daniels, as usual, writes in a slipshod 
style, as if he preferred a pair of shears 





Associated Press 


Ambassador Daniels and his former assistant secretary in 1940 


to a pen. But his book is lively and full of 
fun, full also of a vast amount of informa- 
tion. (Sumrt-SLEEVE Diptomat. By Jose- 
phus Daniels. 547 pages. University of 
North Carolina. $5.) 


Brothers in Arms 


Thus far there have been very few top- 
flight war novels: No John Dos Passos or 
Ernest Hemingway has yet emerged out 
of the second world war. There have, how- 
ever, been several young writers who have 
tried hard to bring their experiences into 
focus as novels, and the chances are that 
as time passes they will produce something 
less subjective and more universal than 
we have yet seen. 

Robert McLaughlin, whose collection 
of short stories, “A Short Wait Between 
Trains,” attracted considerable attention 
when it was published in 1945, may well 
write one of these books. His first novel, 
“The Side of the Angels,” though no mas- 
terpiece, has something to say. It is a 
long novel about two brothers, both of 
whom serve in the -war. One is a good 
boy, the other a bad boy. One ends up 
with a mortar combat battalion, the other 
with the OSS. 

While MelLaughlin is too wordy, and 
not always apt m his characterizations, 
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Get Thousands or Millions 
Quickly Under This Liberal, 
Low-Cost Plan 


If your business needs more cash 
... for working capital or any other 
sound business purpose. . . send for 
our book, ‘‘A Better Way to Finance 
Your Business.” Learn how little 
money costs, how much more you 
can get and how long you can use 
it under our Commercial Financing 
Plan. Manufacturers and _ whole- 
salers have used this plan to a total 
of more than one billion dollars in 
the past five years, because they 
found it more liberal, more flexible, 
more conducive to progress and 
profit. Write or phone the nearest 
office listed below. 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ORE 


OFFICES IN MORE THAN 300 CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND GCANADA 
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when does a 
RUM OLD FASHIONED 
taste best? 
when it’s made with 


MYERS’S 


JAMAICA RUM 


“PLANTERS’ PUNCH” BRAND 
97 Proof 


For tree recype BuOk of popular rum Orimks, write to: R. U. DELAPLAHA & CO., inc. + Sole visiteurs: nU S.A. + 3/ canghi St, bept WW-6. WY 13,87 














© NEWSWEEK ... Around the World ® 
NEWSWEEK — International makes a 
welcome gift to your friends, relatives 
and business acquaintances overseas. 
For information, write: 


NEWSWEEK—International 
@ 152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. @ 
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Dealers everywhere. 
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MeLaughlin: Much good writing J; despe 

wo G 
he docs attempt to look at the war ob- J Out 
jectively, through the eves of these two Fas fa 
brothers. His people are peonle whom we fheflecti 
all have known; their situations are believ- fjand di 
able. The hook goes beyond the war, into Jiponsil 
the immediate present. the =p 

I) spite its failings “The Side of the ivmbo 
Aneels” is marked by much good writing, freived 
and its honest intentions make it one of Hielicac 
the best of the novels by the war.genera- ffo fel 
tion. (THe Sipe or tHe Ancevs. By Rob- Hiisturl 
ert McLaughlin. 369 pages. Knopf. $3.) Gr 7 
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Kersh’s Underworld 


Gerald Kersh, it seems. cannot write a Oth 
really bad book, but he can sometimes be FP Ark 
hetter than at others. “Prelude to a Cer- 427 p, 
tain Midnight” does not measure up to $5. A 
his amazing tour de force, “Night and the Bfeld 
City” (Newsweek, April 8. 1946). in Bdotes, 
which the British novelist really tore the Bheavy 
darkness away from the night of the fof Sp: 
London underworld. But as a psyvchologi- Find ] 
cal murder story it is far superior to many ff again 
bearing that familar description. why “ 

Kersh fully realizes every character he ff every 
presents before he starts to write about Ma 
them. At his hand the old argument that 9 Mack 
his are not characters worth knowing o” Band i 
reading about loses significance. His peo- J fronti 
ple are tawdry, wasted, and useless—but Gj of the 
they are people. Whether they are Asta BDyas < 
Thundersley, the Lesbian. or Amy fi) g6]. 
(Catchy) Dory, the blowsy. booze-mussed ff abort 
prostitute, or the inspector from Scotland Mj auth 
Yard, or any of the other habitués of the prodt 
Bar Bacchus in the late 1930s in London. , 
they are living, understandable people. TH 

Sadism and masochism, drunkenness 
and despair are the materials with which 
Kersh works. He works with them as 4 
craftsman, and if his setting, his people. 9 yyy 
and his crimes are not quite as fully B4,,., 
authenticated as those in “Night and the 
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‘ity.’ this still remains a sound, well- 
one novel, a book that few will abandon 
before the last page is read. (PRELUDE TO 
Certain Mipnieut. By Gerald Kersh. 
19 pages. Doubleday. $2.50.) 





























\ Temporary Refuge 


With “Mist in the Tagus,.” Tom Hop- 
kinson, who is well known in his native 
Pneland as a novelist and journalist, 
makes his debut on the American literary 
cene. He has written a short, subtle, 
nd highly evocative book, one of the 
trangest, vet most compelling stories of 
the season. 

“Mist in the Tagus” is laid in a primi- 
ive fishing village in Portugal, during the 
ense years just preceding the second 
vorld war. It depicts not one love story 
ut four, as they were lived by a group 
ff young European eccentrics seeking 
emporary refuge from the storm about to 
break. 

The group includes Paul, a spoiled, aim- 
bss voung scion of the British upper 

Jasses, his cold-blooded mistress Heéléne, 
Maxim, who loves only himself, Bettina, 
4 desperate and erotic young woman, and 
wo German refugees, Robert and Leo. 
ir ob- B Out of this nest of neuroses, Hopkinson 
e two Blas fashioned a parable for our times, 
mm we freflecting the anxieties, bewilderments, 
eliev- and despair that haunt a morally irre- 
'. into Fsponsible world. But he falls into few of 

the pitfalls that have trapped other 

f the §wmbolical authors. Hopkinson has con- 
riting, Beeived his desperate characters with such 
me of Bilelicaey and compassion, his writing is 
cnera- jo felicitous, that the net effect is as 
-Rob- Fiisturbing as it is convincing. (Mist 1N 
_ 3.) Bue Tacus. By Tom Hopkinson. 249 
ages. Little, Brown. $2.50.) 
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nes be J Arkansas. By John Gould Fletcher. 
1 Cer 9/27 pages. University of North Carolina. 
up to 885. A Pulitzer Prize winner in the poetry 
ul the field sifts his native state’s comic anec- 
i), IN Bidotes, boisterous wit, tall stories, and 
re the heavy satire from its hard-bitten history 
4 the of Spanish gold hunters, French explorers, 
iolog- Find English settlers, then blends them 
many again to make an exciting explanation of 
vhy “life in Arkansas is different from life 
ter he ff everywhere else in the United States.” 
—_ Mark Twain In Nevapa. By Effie Mona 
t that B Mack. 398 pages. Scribners. $5. The lively 
2" Band informative story of Samuel Clemens’s 


ing 





s ye frontier experiences in the uproarious days 
. i" Pot the famous Comstock Lode. Young Sam 
— vas 25 when he went to the Territory in 


\861. He left three years later after an 
abortive duel. Dr. Mack, educator and 
a authority on early Nevada history, has 
ol {he Hl produced a readable addition to the over- 
ondon. long list of books about Mark Twain. 


nussed 


ae Tue InpirFerENT Cuitpren. By Andrew 
Lee. 424 pages. Prentice-Hall. $3. The so- 
W hie h 1] . 

as ay uled upper classes get a delightful spank- 

veagle ing in this witty exposé of gold-bricking 


~ fully luring the war, in a cool, ironic, and au- 
"d the thentic-sounding novel. 
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Careful... 


don’t waste a drop 


that's Wd Smugoler 


BRAND 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple...and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 69 Years 
Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 proof 
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The little motor 
that beats time 


Ever wonder why an elevator operator sud- 
denly closes his door and leaves the floor just 
as you are headed that way? Why didn’t he 
leave 30 seconds before, or why doesn’t he 
wait until you get on before he goes up? 









Most modern office buildings use a small 
motor-driven timer which rings a bell or 
flashes a light in the various elevators to tell 
them when to leave the ground floor. During 
rush hours an elevator starter may give the 
orders, but during most of the day the elec- 
tric timer is in operation. 











Many of these timers are operated by small 
Bodine motors, which provide this timing 
continuously without attention. Bodine mo- 
tors are ideal for this type of service because 
they provide consistent operation for long 
periods of time. 












If you have a design problem concerning 
fractional horsepower motors, why not ask 
Bodine engineers to help you select the right 
motor for your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Can Truman Win in 1948? 


HE current optimism of Democrats 
Tas they look toward 1948 seems to 
be based on polls showing a rise in Tru- 
man’s popularity. That rise is no doubt 
due to his firm stand against John L. 
Lewis; to the excellence of some of his 
appointments; to his steady following 
o' a fairly conservative line in domestic 
affairs; and to his generally dignified 
and modest air as he goes about his 
business. Truman has, it is 
clear, won a more friendly 
attitude among middle-of- 
the-road people, many" of 
whom voted Republican last 
November. 

But a Presidential election 
is decided on broad and deep 
political currents. This is 
shown in an analysis of 
Roosevelt’s four victories. In 
1982, we were sunk in a de- 
pression, and Roosevelt’s 
farm program won many normally Re- 
publican states. In 1936, Roosevelt was 
riding the crest of a genuine business 
upturn, In 1940 and 1944, the decisive 
factors were the war and the votes of 
the big cities. 

From 1936 to 1944, city majorities 
greatly increased, while Democratic 
strength ebbed in the counties of nearly 
every state. For example, in Illinois 
Roosevelt carried 71 counties in 1936; 
29 in 1940; and only 17 in 1944. In 
Ohio, he carried 67 in 1936; 28 in 1940; 
and 14 in 1944. In Pennsylvania he ear- 
ried 41 in 1936; 25 in 1940; and 16 in 
1944. In Truman’s home state, Missouri, 
Roosevelt carried 74 counties in 1936; 
49 in 1940; and 43 in 1944. Needless to 
say, in 1946 the county drift against 
the Democratic party was greater still. 


PPAWEREFORE, unless Truman can con- 
ge people that an international 
crisis requires his reelection and unless 
he turns the tide in the rural districts 
and small towns, he is not likely to be 
reelected in 1948 against any of three 
or four of the stronger Republican 
possibilities. 

For it is not at all certain that the 
approval which he is enjoying will be 
expressed in votes. It is one thing for a 
Republican to praise a Democrat, and 
quite another for a Republican to vote 
for him. 

This point gathers strength when one 
considers that on the two domestic is- 
sues which most concern farmers, busi- 
nessmen and small town citizens—labor 
and finance—the Republican record will 
be most attractive. The Republicans 
will produce a labor bill and a big cut 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





in the budget. In the nature of things, 
Truman must oppose these pieces of 
legislation. My guess is that he will 
veto a Taft-like labor bill only if he 
knows that Congress will override him. 
He would court disaster if he killed all 
hope for labor reform, but he must 
make a gesture toward labor. On tax 
and budget cuts, he is on record against 
the Republican position. 

A serious business setback 
would sink Truman. A broad 
upturn would help him. My 
opinion is that the next vear 
will be choppy, in which case 
the economic factor would 
not be decisive. 

In the cities which Roose- 
velt counted on for huge ma- 
jorities, the omens are not 
good for Democrats. There 
is, under the surface, definite 
division in the labor -rank 
and file. That appeared in the 1946 
vote. The piebald maverick contingent 
—the Wallacites, the Ickesenians, the 
citizens’ committees and so forth—are 
running in all directions—where only 
Providence knows, but certainly not 
toward Democratic club houses. Cer- 
tainly not in our time will cities be 
mobilized as they were under Roosevelt. 


N individual cities, machines are not 
| going to be so strong. In April the 
great Kelly outfit had to run an inde- 
pendent in order to keep even within 
smelling distance of the pie counter. 
Hague is getting along in years, and in 
Hoboken his pro-consul, the Hon. 
Bernard McFeely, was pitched from 
power by a renascent citizenry. Mayor 
William O'Dwyer is a likable and gen- 
erally able man, but early symptoms 
of the same Gotham glanders_ that 
proved fatal to Mayor Walker’s admin- 
istration have appeared. O'Dwyer is 
having pier, airport and relief aches and 
pains. Does anyone imagine _ that 
Thomas E. Dewey will charitably ig- 
nore the condition? Denver has gone 
in for good government. An ancient 
Democratic regime there has gone un- 
der. A grand jury is busy hacking away 
at the Pendergast machine in Kansas 
City. All these cities are repositories of 
putative Democratic votes. But whipped 
political herds give little milk. 

The urban might of the New Deal is 
not what it used to be. And Presidents 
are not elected by power that is past. 
President Truman must beware of Re- 
publicans bearing praise. Republicans 
are developing a queer habit of voting 
Republican on Election Day. 
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HE YOUNGSTER who-—from tin can, 
wood—ingeniously builds a 
right track. Using this 


Westinghouse build giant steam turbines. 


and 
is on the 


wire, 
“steam engine.” 
same ingenuity. engineers at 

\nd giants they are! At incredible pressures —at spee “ds 
touching 2000 miles per hour—superheated steam blasts 


against thousands of chrome steel blades... 

Inside, it’s hotter than blazes. But a lubricant must go 
to the bearings and stav there. For such applications, 
Shell has developed a “triple action” oil—Shell Turbo Oil 
~—which cools the turbine bearings, lubricates, and fights 
rust, 

Shell Turbo Oil—containing a secret ingredient which 
conquered the critical wartime problem of “black rust” in 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, big 
the combined weight of all the people in the world. 


Its No Dream, Son 



















name in industry, has produced enough turbines to lift 
A Sheil Industrial Lubricant adds to their high efliciency. 


turbine-driven ships of the United States Navv—steps up 
the efficiency of turbines... and helps them consume 
less fuel... 

As new machines and new methods come into use, the 
need for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's com- 
plete and progressive lubrication plan includes: study and 
analysis of plant and machines; engineering counsel: ad- 
vice on applving lubricants; sche dules and controls for 
each machine; periodic reports on progress. 

Are vou absolutely sure that 
the machines in vour plant 
benefit by all that’s new in 
lubrication? Call in the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 
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Abraham Overholt’s neighbors were the first to taste the 
grainy goodness of a great whiskey. That was in 1810. 
"Now the little old log cabin distillery on the Youghiogheny River 
has evolved into the modern plant in which Old Overholt is 
made on the same site. And the rich robust taste that made Old 
Overholt popular so long ago still stands out. If you’d enjoy 
a good five-year-old rye that has earned its way and tastes 


its age — try Old Overholt. 







Old Ovethole 


ITS GOOD TASTE ALWAYS STANDS OUT 
Straight Rye Whiskey — 100 Proof 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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